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ABSTRACT 

A team led by the author developed and implemented a 
model program to aid the learning disabled (LD) child in a small 
school district remote from an intermediate service unit. The 
program's aims were to help the LD child achieve grade level more 
readily in the basic skills! to assist him in achieving a higher 
opinion of himself^ his peers^ his family^ and his school! and to 
remediate his physical coordination problems. The program contained 
four basic components! screening, services, evaluation, and 
refinements. After psGyhologicai screening and educational 
prescriptions for classroom use, students were placed in 
heterogeneous classrooms for general class work and sent to resource 
rooms for specialized treatment of their disabilities. Parents and 
staff surveyed at the conclusion of the program commented on 
students' improved cognitive, affective, and psychomotor 
performance/behavior. The model was recommended for 
institutionalization as a school district program for the learning 
disabled incorporating 12 specific suggestions to enhance future 
program development- (Appendixes, making up half of the document, 
include a list of meetings, visits, and conferences! a sample case 
report; tables on program costs; information on administrative policy 
regarding psychological referrals! sample referral forms! and annual 
summaries on several students,) (Author/SBH) 
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ABSTRACT 

A team led by the wifter developed and implemented 
a model program to aid the learning^disabled child in a small school 
district remote from an intermediate service uniti The program's aims 
were to help the LD child achieve grade level more readily in the 
basic skills, assist him in achieving a higher opinion of himself, 
his peers, his family, and his school, and remediate hie physical 
coordination problems. The program contained four basic components i 
screening, services, evaluation and refinements. After psychological 
screening and educationai prescriptions for classroom use, students 
were placed in heterogenaous classrooms for general class work 
4nd sent to resource rooms for specialised treatment of their disabilities 
Parents and staff surveyed at the conclusion of the program commented 
on students- improved cognitive, affeetiva and psychomotor performance/ 
behavigr* The writer recommended the model for institutionalization 
as a school district program for the leaming-disabled Incorporating 
twelve specific suggestions to enhance future progr^ development. 
The writer suggested that other small school districts in similar 
circumstances might adopt or adapt this program to meet the needs of 
their LD children* 
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PREFACE 



This program owes its succsss primarily to the classroom teachers 
who met their obligations to satisfy the needs of learnings-disabled 
children most consistently and conscientiously* They cannot be praise 
too highly. Their sensitivity ^ concern and labor were inspirational* 

The reading specialists and the teacher aides augmented and con^ 
tributed to the remediation of these children-s deficits with skill 
and patience. The guidance counselors and the principals played a 
vital role in overseeing and implementing the sometimes onerous 
administrative paperwork necessary to any program's progress* 

A special note of thanks is owed Mrs* Winifred Low, our learning 
disabilities specialist^ Ms* Meg Rafter^ our Middle School teacher 
of special education and Mrs* Kathryn yennies our school psychologist, 
all of whom played major roles in the implementation of this program* 
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aiAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM AND DEFINITION OF TERMS 



When one mentions the tertns "learning disabilities" or "learning- 
disablad children," one is immediately involved in a controversy. There 
are those who will claim that these labels camouflaie parental or Bchool 
neglect; others advance the theory that niost children suffer a learning 
disability of one kind or another which results in a variety of inadequate 
performances both in school and in the community. This writer is not 
prepared to espouse either of these extreme views. Indeed, the literature 
suggests support not only for those views but for a spectrum of positions 
between these stances*^ At any rate, the issue of who is or who is not 
a learning-disabled child has been settled legally in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

THE PROBLEM 

The Delaware Valley School District, in which this writer is Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, had the problem of devising a quality program 
which identified, was responsive to and responsible for learnings-disabled 
children, and met the mandate of the Pennsylvania Department of Education, 
The Pennsylvania Department of Education extended its umbrella of mandatory 
special education programs to be offered by local school districts in the 
Commonwealth to include children who were considered learnings-disabled. 
Programs for such children were required throughout the Commonwealth's 
public schools starting in September, 1975, 

The Assistant Superintendent assumed the responsibility for the design, 
organization, monitoring and accountability of a model educational program 

%artha A. Keller, "The Myth of the Learnlng-^Disabled Child, "THE EDUCATION 
DIGEST, April, 1976, pps, 17-19, 
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for the learning-disabled capable of being institutionalized as a pernianent 
diatrict program, 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 

Laaming-dlsablad child. 

A child is considerad ^learning-disabled when he is deficient in the 
acquisition of basic learning skills Including but not limited to the 
ability to reason, think, reads write j spell or do mathematical calcu-- 
lationa as identified by an educational and psychological diagnosis. 
According to regulations developed by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Educationf a neurological examination performed by a licensed physician 
is also required to certify a child as learning-disabled* This term 
does not include persons who have learning disorders which are primarily 
the result of visual ^ hearing or motor handicaps or mental retardation 
or emotional factors or of environmental disadvantage* Further, in ascer- 
taining a learning disability, a certified school psychologist must ad- 
minister a Stanford Binet or Wechsler Intelligence Test. A child must dem= 
onstrate average or above average on such a test. 
Learning disabilities specialist* 

A teacher possessing special education certification in Pennsylvania may 
perform the duties of a learning disabilities specialist. Ideally , the teacher 
would have had several courses related specifically to learning disabilities 
and clinical experience. In this program (Delaware Valley) , the specialist is 
an itinerant master teacher who evaluates each child and prescribes individual 
educational programs for each child* AlsOj she delivers educational services 
directly to as many children as she can serve, 

^Pennsylvania Department of Education 1972i "Standards for Operation of 
Special Education Programs and Services, 1972, p* 3-B-l. 
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Resource ^ taacher , 

In this program, a resource teacher is a teacher who possesses special 
education certification in this Commonwealth and is delivering special educ^ 
ation services to various children in the school district. In addition, he/she 
is responsible for delivering special education services to learning disabled 
children as scheduled. He/she may also prescribe activities for regular 
classroom teachers to implement in conjunction and cooperation with the learning 
disabilities specialist t ^^en providing services directly to leaming-disabled 
students j the resource teacher does not combine this activity with providing 
services to special education students. Stated more concisely, at no time 
do learning disability students meet with other special education students 
for instruction by the resource teacher. 

Intermediate Unit, 

An intermediate unit is an educational organiEation empowered by the 
Coramonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of Education, to provide a variety 
of support services to local school districts. Delaware Valley School District 
is one of thirteen school districts in Colonial-Northampton Intermediate 
Unit #20, There are twenty-eight additional intermediate units servicing 
the other school districts in Pennsylvania, Generally , but not exclusively, 
these units are heavily involved in furnishing special education services 
to the schools in their respective units. Their budgets are voted on and 
their finances are provided by the member schools in the respective units. 
Some additional funding is provided by the Conmonwealth and such federal 
grants as each applies and becomes eligible for. 

Resource room. 

Ideally, a resource r: .^m is any area set aside specifically to provide special 
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services for special purposes. For instance, a social studias resource room 
might provide a trained paraprofessional and a variety of supplies and 
material to aid a student in furthering his studies in sccial science. In the 
Delaware Valley School Districts there are areas designated as resource rooms s 
i,e,^ the reading labs at the middle and high schools j and learning-disabled 
students receive instruction in such areas. However ^ because of crowded con- 
ditions and the lack of such spaces in the older elementary schools, regular 
classrooms, special education classrooms and other available spaces are used 
as needed, 

CHAPTER II 

PRELIMINARY ACTIVITIES I BACKGROUND, NEEDS ASSESSMENTS AND MODES OF DELIVERY 

BACKGROUND 
Some^ tyj^ical student deficits. 

There are several children in the Delaware Valley School District with 
the handicap of a learning disability. This handicap manifests itself in a 
variety of ways interfering with children's natural progress in the cognitive^ 
affective and psychomotor domains. Parents are unhappy with such children's 
lack of progress and look * o the school to provide suitable relief. Teachers 
report that many of these youngsters read one to five years below grade level 
and these handicapped youngsters are unable to cope with basic concepts* Further, 
some have difficulty with physical coordination tasks ranging from simple hand-- 
writing to more coiTiplex physical exercises and games » 

How these deficits affect others. 

Because of these handicaps ^ family 5 teachers and peers Indicate varying 
degrees of frustration, concern and bewllderTnent in their relations with the 
leaming--disabled. This often results in concomitant feelings of frustration, 
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anger and despair on the part of the handicapped children. These feelings 
manifest themselves in a variety of hostile behaviors toward their peers , 
their teaahers and members of their families. 

Classroom teachers are unable to give enough attention to these disabled 
learners, nor do they have enough expertise to diagnose and prescribe for 
specific learning deficits* Teachers also indicate a lack of specific materials 
to aid in the remediation of these deficits. Further ^ some instructors .are 
frustrated or unable, alone ^ to devise methods which have maximum chances of 
success in dealing with learning^disabled children, 

A NEED ASSESSED 

Tea ch e r ob s e r vat i ons d o c umen t e d , 

Teacher reports relative to these handicapped were well--documented by 
standardized test scores including the Gates^-Mcginitle Reading Test and Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills at the conclusion of the 1974-75 school year. The 
Curriculum Development Committee of the Delaware Valley School District ^ through 
means of a questionnaire circulated amongst the staff in the spring of 1975, 
pinpointed professional aid for the learning-disabled child as one of the top 
priorities in the district. 

Psychological reports reinforced teachers- concerns abouc the inability of 
these children to function in the classroom without more adequate resources 
and personnel. Neurological reports indicated minimal brain damage in all these 
cases impairing learning processes and necessitating prpfessional educational 
programs for each child with a learning disability. As a result, the school 
district felt that a special program was required to satisfy the unique needs 
of each affected youngster. Such a program would provide services so that the 
learning-disabled child would achieve grade level more roadily in rGading, 
mathsmatlcs and spelling. Motor skills ^ where daficient, would improve. Further, 
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his ability to use word attack skills in all the disciplines would allow 
the learning-disabled child ^ in time, to understand more fully the world 
around him, and he would function as a more literate, confident and effective 
citizen. 

MODES OF DELIVERY 

The se ven mode^s_. 

There are a variety of ways to deliver services to these children. 

Department of Education regulations itemize seven such methods: 

1, a regular class in a regular school with 
supporting services, 

2* a district special education program in a 
regular school, 

3* a district special education program in a 
special facility. 

4, an intermediate unit program* 

5, an approved private school program* 
6* a state school program, 

7* an approved out-of-state placement* 

team decision - the reasons. 

The team investigating these options consisted of Mrs, Kathryn Vennie, 
district school psychologist; Mrs. Winifred Low, learning disabilities special- 
ist; and Joseph P. Fotos, Assistant Superintendent of Schools. A variety of 
sites and programs were visited, conferences were attended, articles and books 
perused for concepts and points of view before recomniendlng to the Superintendent 
and the Board of Education option //I. - a regular class in a regular school with 
supporting services, (See appendix A, BIBLIOGRAPHY and MEETINGS, VISITS AND 
CONFERENCES,) 

Since Delaware Valley School District is a small, rural school district 

14 
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(1852 students^ K-12) tliirty'-f ive miles from its nearest school neighbor 
in Pennsylvania j it has unique problems. An investigation of the relatively 
few laarnlng disabilities programs in operation before the state mandate 
suggested ideas that could be borrowed, but no program which could be totally 
adopted. Even Chough we chose to go with regular classes in regular schools 
with supporting services, we had to tailor that option to meet the specific 
needs of our learning-disabled children. 

The other options were reviewed and discounted because with the eKception 
of #4 (intermediate unit), the learning-disabled student would be isolated^ 
either in the main or totally, from the rest of the student body. He would 
meet with learning-disabled students only. The local district philosophy 
is to mainstream all special education students as much as possible where 
feasible. This stance is well--supported by the literature. - The intermediate " 
unit program was discounted because there would be little local control 
over any aspect of the program administered by Colonial-Northampton Inter- 
mediate Unit #20 whose headquarters is sixty miles from the school district. 

Indeed, intermediate unit specialists in learning disabilities do not 
do remedial work directly with children. Rather, their function is to diagnose, 
prescribe and work more with teachers who deliver the remedial services to 
learning-disabled students. There were only two such specialists serving the 
entire unit comprised of thirteen school districts in the 1975-76 school 
year, 
3 

David A* SabaCino. "An Evaluation of Resource Rooms for Children with 
Learning Disabilities," JOURNAL OF LEAHiNING DISABILITIES, 1972, 36, pps. 527-530, 
L, M, Dunn, Special Education for the Mentally Retarded - Is Much of It 
Justifiable?-' EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, 1968, 35, pps. 5-22, 

J. E. Stanton 5 S V. M. Cassldy, "Effectiveness of Special Classes for Educable 
Mentally Retarded," hJENTAL RKTAMATION, 196A, 2 (1), pps. 8-13. 
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As to the number of Delaware Valley children completely identified as 
leaming--disabled j there were only six such children as of September, 1975. 
As the year progressed and more referrals were cornpleted^ this number rose 
to twenty-six by June, 197S* 

A re-em phasis i 

Children with learning disabilities suffer a variety of deficits in terms 
of cognitlvep affective or psycho-motor development. Often, these children 
read well below grade level j have excessive difficulty writing legibly and 
experience short attention spans. Because of these deficits (and numerous 
others) , they are often ang^ and frustrated in any system which demands 
an absolute performance level and refuses to recognize , their neurological 
dysfunctions. For instance, a child may have a psycho-motor problem evidenced 
by poor handwriting or difficulty with body balance^ yet read, spell or 
do other cognitive tasks with ease* Another child may have adequate or exceptional 
motor skills, but have poor cognitive skills. Affectlvu problems of attitude, 
usually negative, ei^anate from such difficulties* The child realises that he 
cannot cope adequately with his environment. People not sensitive to his plight 
demand that he do so, ThuSj the negative attitudes toward peers, family and / 
school. Many such children experience deficits in all three areas. Thus, each / 
child must be ministered to in terms of his ovm disabilities. Delaware Valley I 
School District, recognl2ing its obligation offered the program described in I 

• I 

this paper to meet the needs of its learning-disabled children after consid- \ 
erable research and studyv \ 
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CHAPTER III 
THE PROGRAM 

The components 

As indicatad earlier, a variety of sites and prggrams were investigated 
before the following plan was adopted. Moreover, literature was reviewed 
^ prior CO the formulation of this strategy (appendix A). Basically, the program 
contains the following components' 

'1* Screening 
2. Services 
3p Evaluation 

4 

4* Refinements and Recoiranendations 
A chronological account follows. 

The screening system, • . ■ 

The screening system is adapted from the system already in use in the 
district for identifying any special situation. To acquaint each teacher with 
that system, the Assistant Superint^dent codified it and had it adopted as 
a written administrative policy. Copies were distributed and explained to all 
teachers at faculty meetings in the fall of 1975. This procedure consists of 
teacher observations of exceptional behavior, verification by the appropriate 
principal, referral to and examination by the school psychologist with parental 
permission, a neurological examination by a physician, notification of the dis^ 
ability (les) to the parents and a prescription for remediation prepared by the 
school psychologist and/or the learning disabilities specialist leading: to a 
program agreed to by the parent. Pre-schoolers were screened by the school 
psychologist for learning disabilities prior to their entry into kindergarten. 
(See appendix D, pages 43-49 ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY RE PSYCHOLOGTCAL REFERR/.LS 
with relevant forms for referrals and reports,) 

17 
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Services itetnig ed and Gxpl alned. 

This mod el requirgd the se rvicQs of a schooi p sycho 1 og 1 s t ^ a 1 ^ a r n 1 ng 
disabilities specialist, a reading spacialist , resource teachers, classroom 



taacherSi physical education teachers , paraprof essionals , guidance counselors, 



principals and the assistant superintendent. 

The psy chol ogis t examin ed each learnings-disabled student , or a student 
thought to be laarning-disabled, made an assessment of deficits j made pre- 
scriptions where appropriate , kept records of all daf^ relative to this 
program and reported at least once a week to the assistant superintcindent , 

The learning disabiiiti es specialist was an itinerant master teacher. 
She visited all schools and prepared prescriptive remediation for each class^ 
room teacher for use in the classroom. She worked with learnings-disabled stud- 
ents individually or in small groups where such services were required. She 
served as a consultant to classroom teachers who were experiencing difficulty 
either with the students tliemselves or in implementing the prescriptions. She 
consulted fraquently with the school psychologist and the assistant super- 
intendent and kept both apprised of the general progress of the program. Such 
meetings (consultations) took place at least once a week. Isliere the learning 
disabilities specialist could not furnish services to learnings-disabled 
students because of increased numbers or time constraints p resource teachers 
furnished prescriptions for classroom teachers and acted as consultants to 
classroom teacliers in their respective schools, (In the Middle School^ the 
resource teacher prepared "prescriptions for six students, provided them with 
direct reiriedlal Bervlcos and advised classroom teacliers accordingly,) Re-- 
source teachers coirnnunicatod with the learning disabilities specialists and 
the psycholoolst relative to their services and the prosress of those ser- 
vices. 
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Classroom teachers, physical educatipn specialists and paraprof esslonals 
iniplemented the prescriptions suggested by resource teachers and/or the 
learning disabilities specialist. They communicated directly with the resource 
teachers/learning disabilities specialist in relation to the program for 
each learning-disabled child in their charge. The classroom teacher filed 
quarterly reports assessing the progress of each student in terms or the 
prescriptions and provided any additional information relative to student 
behavior /perforinance. (See appendix D, pages 55^82 for examples of these 
reports* They are final quarter reports which specify the number of con-- 
ferences held by date and changes in the original prescription if any,) 

The guidance counselors (principal In the eiementary school) collected all 
pertinent quarterly data and forwarded copies of these to the school * 
psyciiologist retaining the originals for student folders in the building. 
He/she coordinated conferences initiated by a teacher , parent or specialist 
relative to pupil performance/behavior. Reports of such conferences were 
filed in appropriate student folders and copies were sent to. the school 
psychologist. 

Principals monitored aspects of the program as It affected students in their 
jurisdiction. They were present at conferences involving learning^disabled 
children in their jurisdiction. They were responsible for the f ollow-^through 
of the screenings implementation and, report phases of the program* 

The Assistant Superintendent was responsible for inaugurating, , coordinating^ 
supervising^ monitoring^ publicizing and evaluating the program. Such duties 
included initiating the model in the district with the Superintendent's and 
Board of Education's approval. He provided in-service opportunities for staff 
education in learning 'disabilities ^ devised adniinistrative procedures necessary 
for program development, reported to the staff, the parents, the Superintendent, 
and the Board relative to the program's progress, conducted surveys and form^ 
ulated questionnaires to facilitate such communication, prepared formative and # 
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sunimative evaluations of tha model which assessed the weaknesses md strengths 
of the program j suggested improvements as a result of parents staff and 
student inputs and communicatad directly with staff and parents as the occasion 
deinanded. Additionally ^ he devoted time to publiclEing the program on "Delaware 
Valley Presents," the bi-weekly program on radio station TOLC out of Port Jervis, 
New York (May 20 ^ 1976) and devoted a series in "Delaware Valley Reports," 
a weekly column in the mqiON GAZETTE , to the learning-disabled child and the 
district's procedures in helping such a child, (See ippendix E, pages 83 to 
87 for these articles, ) 

The delivery of these services - an example. 

How were the services of the above personnel delivered? A typical case ^ 
[night Involve a middle school teacher experiencing difficulty with a fifth 
grade child who is inattentive ^disruptive and academically disadvantaged. She 
Drings this situation to the attention of the building principal by means of 
a written report describing the child's behavior. The principal verifies 
the teacher's observations adding his/her cominents to the report, A referral 
Ls made to the school psychologist* The referral is signed by the parents 
)riDr to psychological screening. The teacher/principal report is forwarded 
:q the psychologist along with the referral. 

The school psychologist administers a Wechsler intelligence test and a Wide 
lange Achievement Test, The child registers well above average in intelligence , 
>ut the l^BAT scores in readings spelling and arithmetic are two or more years 
lelow grade level. The child is referred to a neurologist for further testing, 
'he neurologist finds evidence of brain damage. 

The school psychologist, the learning disabilities specialist and all other 
taff directly delivering educational services to the child meet with the 
arent(s). An agreement is reached specifying how the present program will be 
Itered to remedy the cited deficits for the balance of the school year. This 
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specific program entails the services of a reading spaclalist^ a learning 
disabilities teacher ^ paraprof essionals , the physical education teacher, and 
the classroom teacher. The loci of instruction include the regular classroom^ 
the reading laboratory , a resource roorn and the gymnasium. The latter site is 
required because, in conference, the gym teacher has noted the child's diff-- 
iculty with balance and perception* (See appendix B, pages 38-40 for 
write-up of this program) 

Quarterly reports by each staff member above (excluding the school psy- 
chologist) are filed with the guidance counselor, A copy is forwarded to the 
school psychologist. The child's program is adjusted (if necessary) in light 
of the quarterly reports or coinmunication between classroom teachers, parents 
or specialists indicating that such adjustments are necessary* VThere possible ^ 
the child is given standardized tests in reading in a large group setting* This 
procedure is followed by an individual V7RAT adrninlstered by the school psy^ 
chologlst. Testing occurs in May and June. Progress, if any^ is measured against 
standardized test scores bf the previous year and the individual WRAT admin-- 
istered when he entered the prograra. Affective evidence is gathered through 
analysis of teacher and parent conferences and surveys describing the child's 
attitude toward his home, school and peers* Psychomotor progress is measured 
through discussion with the physical education teacher (and his written reports) 
and teacher/parent responses to questionnaires. Recommendations for educational 
services are made for the ensuing school year and a program is formulated by the 
school psychologist and/or the learning disabilities specialist. All suggestions 
culminate in written preshriptions * These suggestions are incorporated into 
the student's cumulative folder for subsequent teacher/specialist use, (See 
appendiK D, pages 55-82 for examples) 

Figure 1*, on page 14, describes graphically how the model works* 
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!IOW THE MODEL WORKS 



14. 
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Personnel 
Child 

Teacher(s) 
Principal 



School 
Psychologist 



Medical 
Doctor 



Parents, L.Pt 
Specialist , 
School Psych^ 
ologist, all 
relevant staff. 
Guidance Coun-^ 
selori Principal 



L,D. Special^ 
ist, relevant 
staff, Guidance 
Counselor, Prin^ 
cipalj Parents 



L.D* Specialist, 
Guidance Coun^ 
selor, all rel- 
evant staff, 
Principal jParGnts 



Actions 



Aberrant behavior in classroom 



1 



Observation, documentation and referral 



Observation, confinnation and referral 



i 



Observation, evaluation and referral 



Observation, evaluation and confirmation 
of neurological disability 



Conference to determine alteration of 
child's previous program with parental 
consent 



1 



Specific alterations in child's education 
program administered with parental consent 



1 



Time 

Any time in school 
year frora September. 5, 
1975 

and 



continuing 

through 

the school 
year 



Quarterly reports; parents-staff conferences 
as requested I adaptation of child's educat- 
tional program if necessaryi 



i 



L.D* Specialist, 
Guidance Coun-^ Summative evaluatloni standardised tests, 
selcr, staff, individual tests, teacher and parent surveys 

Parents s Principal 



Staff, Parents, 
L.D, Special- 
ist, Guidance 
Counselor iPsy-' 
cUologlst, Principal 



Final teacher reports and teacher recommend- 
ations for ensuing year 



Figure 1. 
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to 



June 11, 1976 



Every nine weeks, 
September 5, 1975 
through June 11, 
1976 



June, 1976 



June, 1976 



CHAPTER IV 



. • PROGRAM EVALUATION 

The evaluation process - art overview^ 

The evaluation design of this program involved the use of a standardiEed 
test (Gates-McGinltie) to measure students* progress in reading. An indlvid" 
ually^administered test (imAT) was used to measure student progress in 
reading, arithmetic and spelling. The former was administered by classroom 
teachers in normal classroom settings in May, 1976; the latter was admin-^ 
istered by the school psychologist in a private setting, May-June, 1976* 

a 

Where possible, progress was measured vis^a--vis similar tests given a year 
ago, (See appendix E , pages 88, 89 for raw data) 

Additionally, classroom teachers involved in the prggram were surveyed 
twice by questionnaire, once in llarch^ 1976 and agalft in May, 1976* (See 
figure 2, on pages 18,19' for results of March survey, and figure 4 , on 
pages ..27 j 28 for results of May survey.) These questionnaires were given 
tg principals of the respective schools who distributed them tg the teachers 
concerned* Principals were responsible for the return of the completed 
questionnaires, unsigned^ to the assistant superintendent* Generally , the 
questionnaires were completed by teachers at a short meeting convened by 
the principal. 

Parents of learning^disabled children were mailed questionnaires in 
March and May, 1976, at the same times teachers were filling out their 
questionnaires. (See figure 3- on pages 20, 21 for results gf March survey, 
and Figure 5 on pages 30, 31 for results of May survey.) In both instances, 
parental returns were slow in cgming even thgugh a return stamped envelgpe 
was included in the mailing. (The number of teachers and parents involved in the 
March survey was smaller than the May-'June survey because there were fewer 
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students in the program at the earlier date.) Eventually, the Assistant 
Superintendent had his secretary call each parent to ascertain whether or 
not each had returned a questionnaire. (This occurred with the May mailing, 
only.) In those" cases where a return had not been tnade, the secretary re-- 
ceived permission of the parent to respond to the questionnaire by telephone. 
While this eliminated some of the anonymity the Assistant Superintendent 
had originally desired, it was the only way to retrieve enough information 
to make parental responses a valid component of the evaluation. Even with 
this J contact was not made with every household of children involved in the 
program. 

Associated actlvitie'S - some formative evaluation procedures. * 

There are some activities which are related to formative evaluation which 
should be mentioned here. One entire in-service session was devoted to ex- 
ploring educational problems related to learning disabilities. A specialist 
from Intermediate Unit #20 did an effective job in acquainting staff and 
interested parents with the problems of a learnlng^disabled child. (See 
Appendix F, pages 90-95 for staff evaluation of this session.) 

An in-service course in learning disabilities was offered for credit in 
the Delaware Valley High School for all staff in the fall of 1975. Regrettably, 
not enough staff signed up for the course. Several indicated that they had 
already had courses in learning disabilities while others had committed 
themselves to other courses or extra-curricular duties prior to the offer. 
Figure 4, on page 27, questions 1 and 2, explain the situation quite 
graphically. The course will again be offered in the fall of 1976. 

There were three meetings with staff Involved in delivering services to 
learning^disabled children chaired by the Assistant Superintendent, The 
first was held in the fall of 1975, the second at the mid^point of the year 
in March, 1976, and the last in June, 1976. The first meeting was Intro- 
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ductory in nature. The March mGeting raised a number of questions which 
resulted in the publication and dissemination of a document entitled 
PSYCHOLOGICAL REFERRALS RE LEARNING DISABILITIES (see appendix pages 
. 50-54). The final meeting involved thanking the teachers for their input 
and conscientiousness in filing their Annual Summary Reports. 
Other formative evaluations. - quest i onnaireg . 

As mentioned in the overviewj^ in March j 1976 , questionnaires were dis- 
tributed to staff and parents involved with learnings-disabled children. 
Some of the questions were worded as to elicit data not necessarily tied 
to the objectives of the program. In a sense, these questions were open- 
ended asking for strengths, weaknesses and suggestions for improvement. * 
.Additional comments of a general nature were solicited. Thus, this stage of 
the evaluation was relatively goal-free. (See figures 2 and 3 on pages 18, 19, 20 
and 21 respectively.) 

Since a strong aspect of this program was its individualization ^ 
quarterly reports and parental conferences served as additional intermediate 
evaluations, which, in turn, resulted in alteration of some prescriptions 
and treatments. The process itself was not significantly altered since the 
thrust of the mld^term evaluations indicated no serious problem with the 
process. Some respondents stated some dissatisfaction with prescriptions j but 
these situations improved as a result of increased communication between 
the specialists and the classroom teacher. Generally, the parents and staff 
were satisfied with the program, but the staff suggested more concrete ways 
of improving the program. 

And, the Assistant Superintendent, the psychologist ^ the specialists 
communicated with each other frequently relative to the program^s progress. 



Delaware Valley School District 
105 W. Catharine Street 
Milford, PA 18337 



A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE LEARNING DISABILITIES 

PROGRAM 
TEACHER RESPONSES ONLY 

March, 1976 

One aspeet of an evaluatloti le how professionals relate to that 
program. This Is sueh an evaluation. A more cofiaprehanslve evaluation 
will Include parental and student input and achievement analyaes at 
a later data. ONLY TEACHERS WORKING WITH L,D* CHILDREN PARTICIPATED 
IN THIS SURVEY. 

1» Did you receive prescriptive Information from the learning dis- 
abilities or resource teacher for children identified as l.do 
students in your classroom? 

YES - 16 

SOME - 1 

NO - 1 



TOTAL 18 

2, If recelvedp was the information specific and relevant In your 
opinion? 

YES - - 11 

NO - 7 



TOTAL 18 

Was (Were) the prescription(s) of benefit to you as a teacher 
in helping this (these) exceptional child (children)? 

VES. ' - 6 

OF SOME BENEFIT - 5 

OF LITTLE BENEFIT - 3 

OF NO BENEFIT - 3 

NO ANSWER - 1 



TOTAL 18 

4. Aft n result of your implementation of preBcription(«s) nnl th^. 
t7ork of respuree specialists, have >ru not?.d any Improvement 
in this (these) eKceptlonal child (ch'^^ldren) ? 

YES ^ -^8 

YES AND NO - 4 

NO - 2 

NO ANSWER - 4 

TOTAL 18 
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Figure 2. 
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5, Have you any suggaetions for Impyovement? (multiple responses 
included) 



Workshops giving specific information and methods of applliiGt:ioil 

More comiunication betwean LD specialist and teachers/conf erence 
between LD specialist and teachers every other week 

A mozn elaborate prescription for child according to the subject 
area being considered 

We need more materials to work with 

More specific infor^tlon concerning prascrlptlons should be given 

Cnilldran (should not be) taken out of classroom during important 
subjects 

Too much absenteeism on part of child 
Full time class for soa^e/or more full time attention 
The child tmist put more effort into work 
need more aldes/l.d. perEcnnel 



^ 1 

« 2 

^ 1 

- 2 

^ 2 

* 2 
4 

- 1 



0BtA pr^jcred by Joseph P* Fotos) 



Figure 2. (cont,) 
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March, 1976 



Dear Parents 



1 would like to thank all of you for your responses to the 
PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE. Of seventean chlldren_(l4 households) surveyed, 
and after three malllnga, we received acven- responoRS relating to nine 
of th-- children In the proeram. Here are the resultB of the nurvey. 
I have edited children's and staff people's names with the exception 
of Mrs. Low. ■ - 
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THE RESULTS 

As a result of the learning dleabllltles program, have you noticed 
any changes In your child concerning attitude toward home ara 
schoolt academlQ progress and/or motor skill development (Uanrt* 
wrlting, walking, etc.)? Would you please elaborate below? 

(Not all reopondente remarked on progress in all three 
categories • ) 

Much Improvement In academic progress 
Improvement In academic progress 
SoTne improvement in academic progress 
Little improvement in acodnmlc progress 
Much Improvement in attitude toward school 
Improvement in attitude toward school 



» 2 
1 

- 1 

- 1 

- 2 

- 3 



No char 



n attitude toward school * ^ 



Some ImprovCToenC In motor skills " 

Little imprnvement In motor skills 

2. Do you feel that you ate free to communicate with the staff/ 

school ncernlng the program and how it affects your child? _ 



1 
2 



Good to w^ery good coffimunlc a t Ions 

Figure 3. 

28 , 
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3. Have you any ouggcstions for Imprc vemeiiC? 

a. Get children Into program Honner/f aster 1 

bip ^Work out a Learning Disabilities Program on all grade 

**levels * 1 

\.^C-Nonft 

d* Employ additional people for the program 1 

e# Sec aside a couple of hours a week to^ keep children in 

tune with what they have learned all winter - 1 

f. More time with specialists ^ 1 

SOME ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 
Progress in program due to Mrs* Low and classroom teacher. * 3 



nhildren's present program is correct --grouping these children 
together all day would be detrimental to them* 

Ulre more Mrs. Low's*; 

Tot my son the program Is working* 

A child ohould not have to be braln-^damaged to get this additlonnl 
help. 

What kind of teaching will (my son) receive in Middle Schoolp nent 
yaat? 

Wa are well-pleased with the program* 

Program Is somethings not noodj but better than nothlnfj and I hope 
that the necessary Improvements and Involvements will get better* 

The Improvement In my child la absolutely wonderful. 

Both (teachers) have^ helped (my child) a great deal. 

When (he) doesn't understand his work he wastes time and then doesn't 
complete his assignments. 

Joseph P . Fotos 
Figure 3. (cont , ) 
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22. 

Summatlve evaluations - co gniti ve ni Gasu r oment> 

It is important to note that cognitive gains, especially at the initial 
atases of a program such as this, and as measurad through formal standa rdized 
testing, are not too reliable indicators of progress. This is so because of 
the variety of deficits which learning^dlsabled children may bring to a test- 
ing situation. Hyperkinetic children with their directionless, short attention 
spans, dyslexic children who see the printed page in a disorleiited fashion, 
aphaslc children with severe verbal and written language deficits will ex- 
perience great difficulty In coping with a controlled, timed test which Is 
highly dependent on the written word. And these deficits only begln^an 
accounc of the whole spectrum of disabilities borne singly or In multiples 
by these exceptional children. (See Johnson and Hyklebust* for a comprehensive 
list and suggestions for treatinent,) 

Neverthaless, one of the objectives of this program was to have the J 
learning-dlsabled child progress one month in cognittve development for ^ 
every month he was in the program. Specifically, the cognitive areas to 
be measured were reading, spelling and arithmetic. The Wide Range Achieve- 
ment Test (WRAT) and .the Gates-McGinitie Reading Test were used to measure 
this development. The I'TRAT is an Individually administered test which measures 
reading, arithmetic and spelling. The Gates-McGinitie is a group standardized 
test which measures vocabulary and reading comprehension. The writer had hoped 
to Include the Iowa Test of Basic Skills as still another measurement, but 
the test is not given to second-graders in this district, some of whom are 
part of the target population. 



R. Johnson & H.^ R, Hyklebust, Learn inn DisaMllt ies PrajTcijiles and 
Practices, New Yorki Grune & Stratton, iffl" 
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Some of our children had great difficulty in coping with formal 
testing situations. Two incidents, in particular, which were brought 
to the attention of the asBistant superintendent, drainatiEe this problem. 
In one instance, a student simply filled in answers on one of the stand- 
ardized tests without pausing to analyze the questions. In the other 
instance, a child became so upset taking a group standardized test that 
he was excused from completing the sequence. (See Annual Summary 
Reports In appendix D, pages 63, 67 and 73. 'for teacher observations of 
this phenomenon.) 

While the raw data for both the WRAT and Gates-McGlnitie may be found * 
^ in appendix E, pages 88, 89, the mean results of these tests appear below. 
Invalid scores (student difficulty with teats) are subtracted from the 
tested population. For this reason, the average months in prograin and the 
number measured in a test or a component of a test mil vary. Wliile there 
were twenty-six students identified as learning-disabled by the end of the 
BChgol year, the data below is descriptive of eighteen students • Students 
less than three months in the program are excluded in these analyses. 



eading 

pelling 

rithmetic 



Average Gain 

+6,0 months 
+4*1 months 
+7,0 months 



Average Months in Frggram 
7*9 months 
7 * 9 months 
7,0 months 
GATES-MCGINITIE 



Number of 
Valid Scores 

17 

15 

16 



Dcabulary +9,0 months 

Dmprehension +8,0 months 
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8.4 months 17 
7.9 months 14 
While objectives were not met as measured by the WRAT reading and spelling 
tests, they were met or exceeded by the \mAT arithmetic and Gates-McGinitie 
vocabulary and comprehension tests. 
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The pre-test data consists of scores In identical tests taken the previous 
year {Gates-McGinitie) and the tests administered by the school psychologist 
when the students entered the program (WRAT) * 
Additional congnitlve measurements * 

Perhaps a more accurate assessment of these eighteen children is better 
provided by a perusal of the Annual Summary Reports, (See appendix Dj pages 
55 to 82 for raw data*) Here we find specific evidence of improvement in 
cognitive development as it relates to classroom performance. To under-- 
stand this clearly, the writer has included the reason (s) for which 
children were originally referred and matched these to the improvements 



noted in the summary reports. These data follow. * 

Reason (s) for Re ferral Teacher-No id Improvements (Summary Reports) 

Poor reading skills 14 In reading skills 14 

Poor arithtnetic skills 10 In arithmetic skills 10 

Poor other lang, arts skills 8 In other lang* arts skills 8 

Poor spelling 9 In spelling 9 

Poor sequential memory skills 3 In organizational/study 

skills 4 

Poor organizational/study 

skills 4 In social science 1 

In science 1 



It is important to note that most children were referred for more than one 
cognitive deficiency. 

Summative evaluations - affective and psychornqtor evaluation. 

The original objectives of this program included statements concerning 
improvements in children's attitudes and physical coordination. These state- 
ments are reproduced below. 
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FOR THOSE WITH AFFECTIVE DEFICITS^ 
A child will show a positive attitude toward himself, his peerss his 
home and school. Measurement of these will be furnished by written 
quarterly teacher observations ^ by semi=-annual and annual parent and teacher 
responses to questionnaires asking for affective feedback, and through con^ 
ference minutes where appropriate, 

FOR THOSE WITH PSYCHOMOTOR DEFICITS^ 

A child will progress in walking, runningj skipping, balancings hand- 
writings etc. 5 such progress registering to the satisfaction of his teachers 
as documented in quarterly reports or other written data substantiating 
direct observations. Parents will be surveyed by means of semi-annual and 
annual questionnaires relative to observed progress. 

As in the case of assessing children's progress cognitively by con- 
sulting the Annual Summary data^ one may glean the following improvements 
vis-a-vis reasons for referral in analyEing affective and psychomotor 
progress. These data follow* 

Reason (s ) for Ref erral Teacher-Noted Improvements ( Summary Reports ) 

Affective difficulties: Affective Improvements i 

Poor attention span 2 In attitude toward wlf* 

school 7 

Distracted by outside 
concerns 2 

Poor attitudes to- 
ward selfj school 9 

Psychomotor difficulties^ Psychomotor Improvements i 

Poor handwriting 14 In handwriting 14 

It is of note to re-emphaslEe that children with affective and/or psycho--- 

motor deficits may also have been referred for cognitive deficits* 
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More eviden^ce of improvement. 

Additional evidence of children "S cognitive, affective and psychomotor 
improvenient is found when the results of the parent and staff end-of-^year 
questionnaires are analyzed* (See figures k and 5 on pagGS 27. 28 and 
30,31) 

CHAPTER V 
FINDINGS AND RECOr^ffiNDATlONS 

Analysis of teacher responses re pr og r am . 

The overx^helraing consensus of teacher responses (May, 1976) as indicated 
in the data which comprises figure 4 shows that classroom teachers received 
adequate information from the learning' disabilities specialist, or the re- 
source teacher^ that it was of benefit to them in helping learning-^disabled 
children, and that as a result of this program they noted specific improve- 
ment on the part of the learning-disabled group. Twenty-one responses in- 
dicated that this Improvement was largely in attitudes, behavior and organiEa- 
tlonal skills. Six responses noted improveinent in cognitive and psychomotor 
areas. 

There were fifty-three recommendations made by these twenty-five respond- 
ents. These recommendations involved space, personnel, materials and the 
process itself. The most dominant space recommendation involved the creation 
of a resource room at the Middle School. Personnel recommendations ranged 
from hiring full-time additional specialists for elementary and middle schools 
to hiring specially trained aides to assist specialists now Involved in the 
prograra* Teacher process recommendations largely centered on scheduling 
problems. These Included scheduling children for outside class help so that 
they would not miss basic class work. Also, teachers requested more planning 

(continued on page 29) 
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Delaware Valley School District 
105 W* Catharine Street 
Milford, PA 18337 

May, 1976 



1. How many courses have you had specifically related to the problems 
of the learning-disabled child? 



2, Would you like to take a course, locally , for in-service credit 
in the fall, 1976? 



3. Did you receive prescriptive information from the learning dis- 
abilities specialist or resource teacher for children identified 
as l.d, students in your classroCTi? 



4. Were these prescriptions of benefit to you as a teacher in helping 
these exceptional children? 



NONE 

ONE 

TWO 

SIX 

SEVEN 



11 
7 
5 
1 
1 



14 
9 



YES 
NO 

NOT SURE 2 

YES 18 
NOT DE- 
TAILED 3 
APTEE A 
WHILE 
NO 
N.A, 



YES 

IN SOME : WAYS 
NOT OTCH/NOT . ENOUGH 

NO 
N.A* 



1 
2 
1 

14 

5 

:^2 

2 
2 



5. If they were of no help^ what did you do? 



ADAPTED MY Ora PROGRAM TO tfflET NEEDS OF CHILD 6 
CONSULTED WITH RESOURCE TEACHER AND SPECIALIST 2 

NOTHING 1 



6* As a result of the total program, have you noted any improvement 
in the exceptional children you serve? 



YES 

SOME 

MINIMAL 



20 

4 

1 



PLEASE EXPAI^D ON THIS REPLY BELOW (Multiple "Responses ) 

mST lOTROVEMENT IN ATTITUDE, BEHAVIOR Mm 0RGMI2ATI0NAL SKILLS 
YOTOGER STUDENTS SHOWED QUIOCEST AND BEST PROGRESS 
IN BASIC SKILLS 
IN HANDmiTING 
IN SPELLING 

IN PHONETIC SKILLS AND READING ABILITY 
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7* Please make specific recoiranendations for improving t'his. program ♦ 
Also, feel free to make other conments bejowi 

(Multiple responses tallied) 

SPACE RECQ^^NDATIQNS 

Middle School resource room needed 3 
PERSONNEL MCO>ndENDATIONS 



Hire a full-time LD specialist for Middle School 4 

Hire a full-time specialist for elementary schools 1 

Hire an aide and train her to help LD specialist 2 

Another specialist should be hired 3 

More help for specialist ]^ 

Hire an aide for Shohola Elementary School 1 

PROCE SS RECO>^NDATIONS 



Make division of duties more specific for special education personnel 1 

A full--time LD class is needed 4 

Schedule children so they don't miss basic class work 6 
LD specialist should have direct contact helping children in classroom 1 

More time should be provided for team conferences 1 

Separate meetings on each child should be held with LD specialist 1 
There should be more LD specialist time for students, planning p 

meetings s etc. 4 
There should be better communications between administration , 

specialists and teachers 1 

There should be more one-on-one specialist=student work 3 
There should be meetings between LD teacher and reading specialist 

to discuss problems ^ 

The LD teacher should not have to travel so much 1 

Prescriptions should be given at the beginning of the school year 1 
There should be better scheduling and the schedule should be 

consistently adhered to 5 

A sunmoer program should be provided for LD children 1 
All LD children should be bussed to Matamoras Elementary School 

and then assigned to homogeneous home rooms 1 

Reports should only be written twice a year 1 



I-IATERIALS RECObMNDATIONS 
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Have a review of materials available to use with the LD child 1 

More specific LD material needed to work with students in class 2 

OTHER MCOI'Q^ffiNDATIONS 

Have a closer contact with Intermediate Unit 2 
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time so that they could meet and plan adequately with specialists. Teacher 
recommendations relative to materials emphaslEed a need to review present 
materials available for use and to order additional materials for the teacher 
to help the learning=disabled child in the classroom, 

Anajlysis of parent responses re program* 

Fifteen parents responded to the questionnaire or telephone contact as 
previously described. The oveTOhelming consensus of parental response is 
that their children's cognitive skills were the same or better with reading 
registering a much better tabulation than arithmetic in this regard, 
(It is interesting to contrast this parental evaluation with the results of 
the WHAT scores where somewhat the reverse is recorded,) 

As in the case of the teacher responses, most parents note a definite 
in^rovement in attitude and study habits. Those parents whose children 
suffer from psychomotor deficits indicate improvement in physical coordin- 
ation. 

The fifteen individual parent written questlonnalre/phone responses 
yielded eighteen recommendations involving space, personnel and process. These 
parent recommendations mirror the taacher emphases, A need for more 
resource space, more specialists and better student scheduling are cited. 
Figure 3 on pages 30 and 31 describe this activity inore fully. 
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30. 

Delaware Valley School District 
105 Catharine Street 
Mllfordp PA 18337 

May, 1976 
PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



1, As a result of the learulug diombllltlss progratOp have you 
notleed any positive changes in your child? 

Check ones 



His/her attitude is better at hoffie 10 

His/her attitude is the same 4^ 

His/har attitude is worse 1 



Check ones 

His/her reading is better 12 

His/her reading is the same 2 

His/her reading is worse ^ ^ 



Check one I 

His/her arithmetic is better 5 

His/her arithmetic is the same 7 

His/her arithmetic la worse 2 

No previous probl^ 1 
Check ones 

His/her study habits are better ^ 7 

His/her study habits are the same 4 

His/her study habits are worse 2 

No answer 2 
Check one: 

His/her physical coordination is better 7 

His/her physical coordination is the same 3 

His/her physical coordination is worse 0 

No prevloui problem 5 



PLEASE ADD ANY COMMENTS TO NUMBER 1 BELOW I 

(NONE MCORDED) 



Figure 5. 

-over- 
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Page two - Parent Questionnaire 



2. 



Are you satisfied with the conference proeeduref 



YES 



15 



2. 



NO 



0 



3* Did you feel free to aommuniaate with the staff /school YES 15 
concerning tha prograsi and how it affected your child? 



4* What specific auggestlona, recoromendat Ions or other comments 
would you like to make concerning the Delaware Valley School 
District's learning dlsabllltlei program? 



SPACE RECQ^ffiNDATIONS 

Middle School resource room needed j 
Resource robmi badly needed • 2 

PEPJONNEL RECOIdimNDATIONS 

Need more speelalists In prograui 3 

Add an aide to Shohola School i 

Too few people working with too many kids 1 

PROCESS RECO^fl^ffiNDATIONS 

More specialist hours should be spent on children 3 
Children ahould not miss basic classes 1 
Specialist sKould follow elementary children into Middle School 1 
There should be an evening discuasion group for LD parents to exchange 

problema and solutions 
The procedure for getting help for an LD child should be shortened 1 

OTHER RESPONSES 

Satisfied with program 3 



NO 



0 



3. 



(Multiple Responses Tallied) 
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32. 

Commants and RecommendatlQiiS t 

There is no question that parents and teachers feel that the current 
learning disability program in the Delaware Vallay School District is meet- 
ing the needs of learning-disabled children within its boundaries. Children's 
attitudes, skills and classroom performance have demonstrably improved. However, 
to enhance that program even further, this writer endorses many of the recommend 
ations made by teachers and parents involved in the program. Th<^ae appear 
below* 

The assistant superintendent recommends that I 

1. this program be officially institutionalised 
in this . district, 

2. the control of this program remain at the 
local level* 

3* a resource room at the Middle School be 
designated specifically for learning'^ 
disabled activities, (This recommendation 
does not preclude the use of other areas 
in the Hiddle School where appropriate, 
i.e. J llB, Rafter*s room and the reading 
lab,) ' 

4, more specialist/aide time be allocated to the 
total program, 

5. learnings-disabled students not take group, 
standardized tests unless previous exper-- 
ience dictates otherwise, 

6p more materials specifically creaced to aid 
the teacher in helping the learning-disabled 
child be ordered, 

7, time be set aside to explain the use of 
special materials (ref, j/6) * 

8. principals plan more meetings so that 
teachers of LD children may meet with 
specialists regarding the improvement 

of delivering LD services to disadvantaged 
children 
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9. principals schedule LD children so ^ , 

that they miss as little basic 
classroom work as possible. Care 
must also be taken to ensure that 
activities these. ygungsters look 
forward' to, especially J physical 
educations are not consistently 
denied them to accommodate this 
suggestion* 

10. specialists' time be better .allocated - 
and specialists' schedules be more 
consistently adhered to. 

11. teachers who. have not taken courses 
in learning disabilities take such 
a course to be offered at the Del- 
aware Valley High School in the fall 
of 1976. 

12. this program undergo annual evaluation 
which solicits information and sugges-- 
tions for improvement from staff and 
parents* 

Implementation of recommendations . 

The additional expense of these recominendatiDns may be safely borne 
by this school district without materially affecting the budget for the 
school year, 1976-77. Mr* Gllfillan,. Middle School Principal, had already., 
anticipated the need for a resource room which is now being prepared next 
to the library. With the low enrollment in the elementary and middle school 
special education classes, these specialists, if properly scheduled^ will 
ease the case burden on Mrs. Low, our learning disabilities specialist. 
More teacher aide time must be built into the program to ease further the 
burden of the itinerant master teacher. Additional materials for learnings- 
disabled instruction have already been specif led and ordered. The remaining 
suggestions Involve effort and commitment rather than additional finances* = 
Recommendations //I. and //2. are of prime importance* This writer does not 
feel that Intermediate Unit //20, sixty miles from this school district and 
experiencing severe budget limitations j will provide anywhere near the 
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comprehensive, personal services to learning^dlsabled children and 
the latter' s parents and teachers that this district has demonstrated 
It is able to provide. This is not to denigrate the personnel or the 
programs that the intermediate unit presently delivers to its constit- 
uents. However, most of the unit's other constituent members are within 
a reasonable travel range and direct communication with those responsible 
for delivering specialized services is much easier. 

Other applications* 

it is presumptuous to suggest that this district's learning disabilities 
program is applicable for all school districts. However, many of the 
problems we have encountered will be encountered by those who embark 
on a similar course. By using this account of our travails, other dlst-^ 
rlcts may avoid the problems and adopt the successful procedures and 
practices inherent in this model.^ Certainly, any small district, remote 
from a service center, and desirous of maintaining its autonomy might 
adapt this program to meet the needs of its learning-disabled students 
with considerable success* 
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MEETINGS, VISITS, CONFERENCES 



4-24-75 a* Visit to Tracy Elementary School, Eastonj PA* 
(lU/LD clais) Children in regular cla ssroom 
came to LD resource room for specific period 
a day* 

2-^24=75 b. Visit to ________ Elementary School* Lim- 
itations in LD teacher -s background made pro-- 
gram Linef f ective, 

fall/1974 c* Conferences with instructors at Hofstra University 
spring/75 where Winifred Low has had intensive instruction 
in understanding and helping the LD child* 

9/74 to 

present d. Elementary middle and high school staffs have 
emphasized the need for helping the LD student 
in their faculty meetings . 

e* The Delaware Valley speech and hearing specialist 
is supportive of the team concept in dealing with 
students who have multiple disabilities* 

f. The collective conference experiences of the dis- 
trict psychologist, the reading specialist, special 
education teachers and guidance counselors indicate 
a need for a meaningful LD program* 
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APPENDIX A 



tfflETINGS, VISITS, CONFEKiNCES 



The Curriculum Development Committee has urged the 
creation of a program to deal with the learnings- 
disabled child. 

Intermediate Unit i/20 scheduled m in-service work- 
shop for LD teachers, itinerant master teachers j etc., 
to discuss diagnostic and prescriptive programs/pro- 
cedures to aid the leaming-'dlsabled child. Mrs. Low 
attended 



Studanti Raymond Fasnacht - File //9357 

School I Delaware Valley Middle School 

Districts Delaware Valley School District 

Grade I 5 



Date of Report I g-ia^-TS r ^ 

Date of Blrthi Age 10.5 

Evaluated bys Kathryn Vennie 

Dist, Psychologist . 

Winifred Low ^ M.S., I.M,T. and 
L.D, Specialist 



Reason f or^ Referral ; 

Raymond has difficulty with readingj spelling, and writing tasks, 
and functions below grade level. 

Tests Admini stered I 

Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (I.T.P.A.) 
September 11, 1975, PLA 8,10 

From Child Study Center - WISC: Verbal 97 Performance 93 Full Scale 95 
July 24, 1975 

From Child Study Center - WRAT^ Reading 2.7 Spelling 2,5 Arithmetic 3,6 

Learner Charac teristics f 

Raymond's areas of weakness include! 
visual memory 
visual sequential memory 

verbal expression (showed weak in the test situations however, it 

is felt that he has more verbal fluency in a 
more relaxed situation), 

Raymond's strengths ^ 

are in auditory channels 



General Pr escriptive Statement s 

Since Raymond is weak in most visual areas j and is better In performance 
tasks, afford him as many experientJal opportunities as possible. He needs manipula- 
tives and concrete experiences to aid in understanding and remembering abstract concepts. 

JPAyjj=B excellent avenue to use when teaching si^ht vocabulary. It can 

aid In word attack skills and phonics concepts as well* Start with short, phonetically 
regular words, grouped in word families. Present him with a word in the ''word family" 
group. Have him carefully write the word (and say the iGtters In the word ns he writes 
it for additional vocalisation and kinesthetic feedback, similar to Fornald's multlsen- 
sory approach)* Upon subsequent presentations, have him note the same pattern in the 
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i APPENDIX B (cont.) .'^Sd^^- '['^-^ 

endings, so- he can concentrate on the Initial consonant, and reinforce, auditorily, 
visuallyi and in a motor response (writing) the correct sequence or pattern of the 
words. Have Rayniond read back each list of words. 

Gradually shorten the length of time for presentation* Have him try to 
remember or visualize how it looks* Gradually go from Initial consonants to con-' 
sonant blends i "pan-plan, ran^-bran, sing--swing, etc."^ then to more difficult 
blends I "sing - sting - string"^ and gradually to phonetically Irregular words and 
longer words. 

When working with root words and endings, keep the presentation of words in 
a' structured format initially to aid an auditory, kinesthetic and visual organisation 
and reinforcement. Group words with similar structures "hurry-^hurries^hurrled , 
carry-carries-carried", etc... Pair pictures with words (in word families)^ 
"fan, man, pan", "hen, men, ten". 

A coordinated approach in spelling and sight vocabulary to be carried out 
by the Reading Specialist, classroom teacher (Miss Magliaro) and the L.D. resource 
teacher or I.M.T. and aides should make it easier and aid in reinf orcement for Raymond* 

Using his spelling and sight vocabulary words, he should also be encouraged 
to make the words using "scrabble" letters, as his areas of strength are in manipu^ 
lative tasks. Close monitoring is essential to aid him In seeing the patterns of 
words and reinforcing correct responses. 

R.e^dln^ - using spelling and sight vocabulary words Raymond will follow the 
suggested class activities including dictionary skills, definitions, sentences, etc.. 
He can also tape his own stories, to be written for him (and others) to read back. 
This may motivate interest Ln more difficult words to incorporate in his sight voca- 
bulary list words. His reading should be part of a totally coot^dinated program* 

Math - Raymond should have practice using manipulatives to see and work with 
"things" (or coins, as he already has expressed interest and ability with coins). He 
needs the underlying concrete experience to understand the abstract eoncepts of re-- 
naming in math. To help him overcome some of his difficulty with subtraction in re- 
naming (or "borrowing") - encourage him to use dollar bills, change them into coins 
so that he can tlien subtract and show him the relationship of "undoing" the addition 
process. Pair the addition and subtraction facts to aid him in making this connection. 

A coordinated effort to aid him In telling time could be started by" 
(unobtrusively, so as not to embarrass him in front of his peers) asking him at the 
beginning and end of each period "what time is it?" to start an awareness of time. 

Suggested Behavioral Objectives* 

Given a word from his current spelling word list, Raymond will be able 
to read it, spell It, write Jt correctly, construct it out of scrabble let tors. 



Winifred H. Low, M.S. 
1»M*T* and L.D. Special ist 
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OVERVIEW OF MYMOND FASMCHT'S PROGRAM 



APPENDIX B (CONCLUSION) 



Iinplenienteri 



Environniant 



jectives (content areas) 



Times 



Haterials 



Classrooni tiachars: 

Mr* Wo tan is 
(also has Special 
Ed, Certificate) 

Miss Hagliaro 



Classrooni 



Classrooni 



(see apecific prescriptions 
for aach teacher) 
(InstriiCCion of Content Areas) 



(Remediation h Instr. Readitigj 
Spellings Math) 



Scheduled 
Class 
Tinie ^ 

Schaduled 

Clasi 

Time 



(See specific pre- 
scription for each 
teacher) 



Mr, Sekol 



Hre. Shay 



Physicai Education Modified Adaptive PhySi-Ed* 
Prograni to Reiedlate Motor- 
perceptual Difficulties 



Reading Lab, 



Aides (under classrooiii Classroom h 
teacher and L,D. Spec, Reading Ub* 
suparvision) 

L.D. I.H.T. 



Reniedial Reading Instruction 
(joint-niodified prescriptive 
reading and L,D. 
W. Low h \L Shay) 

Carry out prescriptions of teach- 
ers, Raading Specialist and 
L,D* Specialist 

Remediate underlyini deficits 
Increasa skills levels 
Readings Writing, Spelling, Math 



Phys,-Ed, 
Class 



1/2 Hr. ^ 
Three times 
per week 



Hrs. 
Weakly 



3 Hrs. 
Weakly 
(flexible to 
increase time] 



(See Hr, Sekol 's 
Program) 



See HrSi Shay's 
Perscription 



(According to 
prescription) 



See Prescription 
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COSTS O F THE PRO GRAM 



Salary of one leairniiig disablliti.es 


specialist 


$13,900.00 


Supplies* 




616.16 


Retireinent benefits 




813.15 


Social Security 




313.15 


IV LJ t rtlilt 11 3 w4Jlil|^ w 41 3 E* A y 11 




30.58 


Insurance benefits 




747, 84 


Ins tructiDnal Equipinent"'^ 




698.44 


TOTAL 


COSTS 


$17,864, 32 


SUPPLIES^ 






4 boKes Colored Inch Cubes 




$27.00 


i boxes. Colored Inch Cube Designs 




14.00 


4 boxes Colored Inch Designs in Pers 


pective 


14.00 


4 boxes Small Parquetry 




19,00 


4 boxcis Small Parquetry Designs I 




14,00 


4 boxes Small Parquetry Designs II 




14. 00 


4 Peg Board Designs 




41.00 


4 Sequential Picture Cards I 




5.60 


4 Sequential Picture Cards II 




13.00 


4 Sequential Picture Cards III 




13.00 


2 Basic Cut Puzales 




39.00 






39. 00 


1 Set 2 " Verbs, Action Words 




39.00 


1 Sat 3 - Basic Concepts- 




39.00 


1 Phonics Program Set 1 




39,00 


1 Phonics Program Set 2 




39.00 


1 Phonics Program Set 3 




39.00 


1 Math Program Set 1 




39.00 


1 Math Program Set 2 




39.00 


1 Fraction Hastery Program Set 1 




55.00 






$550^60 


Freight nnd 


Ilnndll ng Ghar;^es 


110.50 


Total Suppl 


ies Cost 


$061.16 
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COSTS OF PROGRAM (corit.) 



EQUIPMENT^* 



Auditory Perception Unit $275*00 

Language Master Console , 250.00 

Language Master Play * 109.95 

$634,95 

Freight Charges 63,49 
Total Equipment Cost $698*44 
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^PENDIX D 



Administrative Policy Re Psychological Raferrala 43-49. 
Psychological Rafarrals Ra Learning Disabilities 50-54. 
Annual Smnmarias me q« 
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3. 



Delaware Valley School District 
105 W. Catharine Street 
Mllford, PA 18337 



ADMIHISTRA TIVE POLICY RE PSYCHOLOGICAL REFERRALS 

When a staff member feels that a child's behavior Is abnorraal 
enough to warrant further evaluation, that staff member shall " 
note the specific behavlorfs) and report his/her concerna to 
the principal. After subsequent on-site evaluations, • if the 
principal agrees with the teacher's evaluation, a parent con- 
ference will be arranoed to apprise the parent of the school's 
concern. Where possible, this initial conference should include 
a guidance counselor. 

At such a conference, and If deemed necessary by the participants 
the permission of a parent shall be secured If the child is to ' 
be referred to the school psycholoaiat for further evaluation. 
Principals should make sure that the parent(s) slgn(s) such a 
form prior to psychological testing. 

The request for psychological evaluation should be accompanied 
by pertinent data obearved by the staff member and the principal, 
fauch data should be organized and legible. Parents shall be 
kept informed at all subsequent stafiea of this procedure by the 
school psychologist or her designee. 

After appropriate testing, etc., the psychologist's evaluation 
Shall ba forwarded to the principal and the staff member who 
initiated the referral procedure. The psychologist's evaluation 
shall be returned to the principal and staff member within four 
working school weeks of the initial day of receipt of the psv- 
chologlcal referral. 

Whenever rccoramenda t^ons are made by the psychologist, following 
referrals, testing procedures and outside consultation when 
necessary for staff to implement, the guidance counselor (s) * in 
conference, shall make the teacher(s) aware of the specifics of 
the psychologist's recommendations. The psychologiot shall be 
available for consultation at such a conference. 

The guidance counselor shall compile a sumraary of such a dlseupn- 
ion, share it with the teacher(s) Involved and forward the summnry 
to the district psychologist for inclusion In the approprlnto 
ctudent H psychological file. The summary, (Form IPR Ifl) will 
be signed by the counselor and the teachcr(8) In atCendance at 

conference. A dated copy of the recomraendatlonB only (Form 
IPR 112) will be inserted In the student's permanent folder. At 
all levels of this procedure the coun8elor(s) shall keep building 
principals informed. " ° 



or principal at olemGntary level 
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The teachar(s) Implemeatlog the racommendat lonB shall file a 
quarterly reporu (FDrm IPR #3) with nhe appropriate counselor 
specifying the manner In which the recommendations are bains 
implemented and the results of that Implementation. The 
counoeloL- shall file the quarterly report In the student'o 
permanent folder, signed by the counselor and the teacher* A 
copy of the report will be sent to the district psychologist to 
be Inserted Into the appropriate file. 

A conference may be Instituted by the parent, teacher, counselorp 
principal or psychologist at any time to assay the progress of 
recommendations as they affect the student. A record of any such 
conference (Form IPR #4) shall be innerted Into the appropriate 
bCudent's permanent record folder ind a copy shnll be forwarded 
to the district psychologist for filing. 

An end-of-the-year summary (Form IPR //5) will l« Drepared by the 
classroom teacher Indicating the effects of Implementing the 
initial reeommendationSp any change in the criminal recommended 
approach, the number of conferences held with all resource peo- 
ple and parents, and teacher recommendations for the farthcoming 
ynar. The respective school guidance counseloro will be respon- 
sible for the collection of these data and insertion into the 
appropriate permanent folders.. CoplGs of these Insertions phflll 
be forwarded to the school psycholopl?it by gulci'.ne^. ccunselore * 
f%^r rppropriate psychological filing. 
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P FYCHOLOGICAL REFERRAL (IPR ill) 

Summary of Discussion tm Initial Recommendat Ions i 

Name of Student Date^ 

Grade^ ' 

A g e ._____________.___^.___--_„ 



TeachorCa) SI gnat tire 



Cnunro 1 nr ( H ) pS i gna t ii re 

ERIC - 



PSYCHOLOGICAL REFERRALS (IPR //2) 

Specific Recommendations for 

Grade 

Age 

Date _____ 
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Cnuncelor's Signature. 



47. 

QUARTERLY REPORT - PSYC1!QL0GICAL !^RFEPdU7._aP_R_i^3 ) 

Name of Student Date 

Grade 

A8e_ 

Plenso bo .specific in tcvma of the initinl r o c omniond a t inn s : 



Tpof;hor(a) S 1 p,n a t n r c ( s ) 



Counsfilor's Slpnnturp. 



ERIC 
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ITR it I*) 



Name of Student 

G r a d 

Age 



Date 



CunCor...^ nhnll o 1 thalr nnmon bulow. indlrnrlnr their ^ t e u s 1 , 



ERIC 
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Name of Student 
Grade 
A/>e 



Date 



1, Number of Conferences held (specify by datos): 



2. Changes in original recommended apprnach: 



3, Effects of Implementation 



^reparer(s) of this report shall sign below. 
L.e.^ psychDlocis t , counselor^ teacher^ etc. 



Please indlcato status^ 
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Do In ware Va 1 1 ey Sc hool D 1 h t r 1 c t 
105 W, Cnthnrlno StrcGt 
Milford, PA 1S337 



PSYCHOLOGICAL REFERRALS RE LEARNING DISABILITIES 

These 0"l'dcllnes sarve to clarify the psy cho 1 o n i c a 1 referrnl policy 
as it relatas to the loarnln n'^ dlsabled child . It is Important to 
remember that none of us should make arbitrary d g t e rmina t 1 on s of 
learning disability^ retardation^ etc., relative to students for which 
i7m are responsible. The psychological referral pclicy indicates teach- 
er responsibility in initiating testing and other evaluative procedures 
to help determine the probable cause of a child*s aberrant behavior in 
his/her classroom. If you are not familiar with this policy please 
examine it once again* 

1- Who is a learning disabled child and how is this determination 
mad e ? 

A child is conBldored learning dlBabled when he/she Is deficient 
in the acquisition of basic learning skills including but not 
limited to the ability to reason, think, read, write, spell or 
do nathematlcal calculations as identified by an educational and 
psychological diagnosis, A neurological exatninatlon perfcrmed by 
a licensed pliyslcian is also required^ Such terra does NOT Include 
per sons wlio have learning disorders whlcli arc primarily the rcBult 
of visual^ hearing or motor liandlcnps or montal retnrdatlan or 
emotional factors or of environmental dlsnd vantage. In aacGrtaln^ 
ing a learning disability, a certified school psychologist must 
administer a Stanford Blnet or WochBlcr Intelllgoncc tnst. The 
^ child must demonstrate averagG or above average functlnning on 
such a test. 
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Page two - Poychologicnl Roforrals r« LcnrnlnR nisablllties 

Prior to Any chance in the educational nssl^nn^'int of any except- 
ional Qchool--aoed pcroon or a Bchool--aoed person thoiight to be 
oKCoptlonal, that person and the parentCs) tnust be provided 
written and oral notificacinns npGcifiGd by School Code and State 
Board of Education Ragulatlons (due process)* 

2. What is the ptiVGntal involvement relative to psycholuglcal test- 
ing? 

Prior to the administration of any Individual testing the parent(s) 
shall be informed of and given an opportunity to dlsnuss with the 
appropriate school officials 

p, thetestCs)tobeadnilnlstGred. 
thereasonforthetestlngii 

c* the right to review and discuss test results* 

3i AsLumlng that the parent has agreed to the placement and the 
specific program for such a child , what then? 

A prescription will have been provided by the learning disabilities 
specialist (or resource teacher) and the clasgroom tencher is re-* 
spcnsibtle for adm In 1 s t c f 1 nn ^ nionltorlnn^ and reporting results of 
such a program as It affecte the child in his/her classroom. The 
classroom teacher should realize that progress of learning disabled 
children is slow and only a teacher's patience with and understand- 
ing of an LD chlld*s deficits will tend to accelerate that progress. 
In effect, the clnssroom Ceacher must temper curricnlum dcMnnnds bo 
that such a child is challenged but not frustrated by an iinposlt- 
ion of arbitrary standards, unrealistic in terms of the child's 
disability, 

6 1 

o 
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Page chrGa - Psychological RefGrrals re LoarninG Disabilities 



4. What Is Che elas5i,^oQTn teacher's Involvement relative to specialises? 



I Continuing dialogues between specialists and classrooni teachers 
are necessary for prescription adaptation* If a presGribed act- 
ivity is not working, the classrooni teacher should so inform the 
specialist at tlie earllest opportunltyt 

5* What is the claGsroom teacher's obligation relative to parental 
conferences? 

Items 3 and 6 In the psychological referral policy refer to con^ 
ferences. Parents should be Invited to participate in these 
Initial conferencesp Further ^ in the absence of specific agree-- 
ments to the contrary^ a staff dealing with LD children should 
meet with parents at least twice a year to assess the progress of 
these childten. Such meetings should occur as closely as possible 
to the end of the first semester and the end of the school year. 
It may be necessary to start scheduling cnd'-of --year conferences 
early in Hay so that personnel are not unduly burdened with other 
end^of-*year assign ments. Teachers are also required to file quart- 
erly reports of students' progress vis--a-'Vis the prescriptions. 
These reports should be filed with tlie appropriate guidance 
counselor (MS & HS), or the principal (ES) . As indicated In the 
referral policyj anyone involved in a child's program may initiate 
a conference request, 

6* v.- hat is the classroom toacher's obligation relative to interim 
reports? 

No negative interim reports should be sent home to parents/g^jsrdians 
of LD children without priDr, spGclfic invitations to pa rents/ 
guardians to par t ic Ipa t e • in confcrGncGs" Involving the guidance 
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;e four - PBycholonlcal RcfGrrals re LaarnlnB DlsabllltlGS 

counselor' and the teacher(s) involvGd, After such confcrGnces 
(or at thorn) official Interim reports should be glvcn/Qent to the 
parents* If pardnts do not choose to attend such conferences and 
are apprised of their child's/children^s poor progress, auch interim 
reports should bo sent home as official records of school-parent 
communication* 

What help other than proscriptions by LD specialists and clasaraom 
tGachers implementing such prescriptions is afforded learning-- 
disabled children? 

Each learning-disabled child's deficits are measured by qualified 
medical and psychological personnel. Based on these evaluations 
and other data secured from the fa rally and school^ specific 
remedies are prescribed* For instance, deficits in reading are 
treated by a reading Bpccialist^ deficits In other cognitive areas 
may be handled by the learning disabilities specialists, etc* 
Aides may be used to help children with orthographic problems which 
require drill* The amount of Individual-time afforded each child 
out of a claosroom depends on the number of deficits he/she has* 
It Is Important that classroom teachers understand that such out-- 
side time Is necessary so that these chlldrGn get the Individual or 
small group attGntlon they need, Frequantlyj specialists' tlma 
will interfere with the standard program. 

How is a determination made when a staff rn n rib g r feels the child no 
longer needs the special program? 

Children will exit from this program when they are meeting their 
potentials. Teachersj specialists or guidance personnel should 
contact the school psychologist when they think such a situation 
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Page five - Psychological Referrals re LGcirning Dlfsabll It las 

is occurring. The psycholooist shcill cooircllnaCe such eKlts 
according to State Regulations and in con f nrini ty with the School 
Code. 
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Because of the privileged information contained in the suranaries 

on pages 55-82, they are deleted from this work. However, to give one 
the flavor of this section, this writer has included one exatnple which 
appears below. While the example is fictitious, it accurately portrays 
the kind of data included in the master copy of this work, 

ANNUAL SWMARY - PS YCHOLOGICAL REFERRAL flPR tfq-) 

Name of Student Lionel , Atwater Date May 28 1976 

Grade Fourth 



Age 5 years and 7 months 



1. Number of Conferences held (specify by dates)- (4) 10/29/75, 
11/12/75, 3/15/76, & 3/3C 



2- Changes in original recommended approach . Lionel entered the learning 
disabilities program in March and an emphasis on increasing his attention 
span and visual sequential memory skills has shown some improvements. Since 
September, improvement in spelling has a scores growth from 70* s to 90's 
and 100' s; math processes have also increased in speed and accuracy. 

^- Effects of Implementation: Lionel's organization skills have shown improve- 
ment. With direct instruction on an individual or small group basis sup- 
plemented by assistance from the LD specialist, aides and parent volunteers 
Lionel has completed Levels 9 - 15 in the Scott Foresman series. Improve- 
ment of his handwriting should be a prime target area for fifth grade in 
addition to following prescriptive recommendations. He has gained in self- 
confidence and adjusts to routine rather well. 

Further, Lionel is very creative with his hands, I found that he enjoys 
project work. An example is the contact boards. The detailed wiring was - 
of no problem to Lionel. He was the first to complete the board success-^ 
fully and was willing to help others less dexterous. ■." ' 
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^ - ^ ^3 € ^^gj^ _ 

Ago ^0 yoa rs ^ 3_ months _ 



month as pfoblems have arisen or to monitor specific target areas. 

CCiVYU'^^ tasks have been diviclGd Into slots to improve management 
of time and organizational skill. Otherwise, prescriptive recommen- 
dations and routine procedures liave been utilized. 



3, EffGCfco of Ii:plnnantat Ion : 

Improvernont has been noted particularly in reading, and math* 
t "7 }3 has successfully com Dieted Levels 7,0, 9, 10, 11, and 12 and is 
about to complete Level 13 of the Scott Foresman Readinq Systems. 
Moreoverj he is able to do grade level mathematics, v^hen he takes 
his time and is able to concentrate. His handwritinq has shown 
improvement In speed without losing accuracy. His inclusion In 
theLD program from its inception seems to have been most bene-'^ 
ficial to 

P^rapsirar (s) of this report shnll oXgTi belo^* Pieoea Indicate stata^; 




EKLC 
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57. 



Ago Li __y ^ ^ _^ _5 -A _ m 0 n _t . :„_,„__.^_„^__ 



i£]iiii^_^^...„____.___J_.^._... ..... ... ^ 

2* ChaQgea In original rocoramftn dad cppL-onchi In the bfsninninq of 

the year, abnuios in roadinn, math and handwritinq 

wuro withflravm and stafinito, hnv/nvnr witt) hin nov/ frnsh nn thus 1 asm 

he has made fnuch proqress nui ckl y . I lia vo work or! i n d e no n d ^ n 1 1 y 
with tJi:S^bS^ and in small q roups v^tien v/orkinq on the afore 
m e n t i 0 n 0 d s u b j e c t a r e a s . 



3» Effccta of. iKplonemcation I 
(see attached sheet) ^ 



PrGparcr(n) of thia roporc Dhnll cxg'a b^Io^^. Piciuac Indicate stocuBi 
l.e*, poycbolooirae I coutt(5.ilo"s teanheit^ etc.: 



• 
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^ 58, 

3. His spoil inq vnCiibulnry has incroa^ocl by n nprnxi m-i tol y 100 
wo r els. '[•. ' "^1. ' / .= 13* rOticlinf) nbilitios has 1iiiprnvD(i also, partly 
bnCiiuso nf tiis vocabulary incrnas. His oral roatiinq is niuch 
bettor. (\C /' '3 v/orkiDq in tlin ScnLt rorcsinan reading scriGS. 
Kg is on Lf?VQl 9 and v/orkinii sa L i s f a c to y in it, Alonq with 
Scott Fornsmans fi:S^^ also fias boon work inn wi tli s i^ppl enion tary 
material in tlio l^^a cl'li 1 1 i a n road inq nor ins* I have wurkod a 
groat d o a 1 w i t fi I'Z; .> on s n n t n n c o s t rMi c t u r o , v o w 1 s and con- 
sonants, dj.fficulty lios in tbo ability to sound 
words and thus he loarns bo t tor throuqh siqht i^ocognition 
which aids nicoly to loarninq throuqii association. 

Alonq V/ i t f] w 0 r k i n q w i t h ( j i n 1 1 o it o n d o n 1 1 y on s p e 1 1 i n q ^ 
fiG is working in tfie Si Ivor nurdott spoil inn on tlie socond 
( ] r a d 0 1 0 V 0 1 s u c c o s s f u 1 1 y , 

I found f ..^./l loarns niuch bottor throuqh association and 
with t fi i s tocimiquo ho has iiiatlo a qtM'^at doal of p?'0(|!MiSS. His 
dt tent ion span sooins to bo longer wiion us inn the association 
rii 0 1 fi 0 d s . 

Tfi rough const ^rtH ohsorvations I hnvo discovorod that $1 ^'"'.--^ 
could control iii o s t of his capital 1 o 1 1 o r s when \'/ r i t i n q ^ however, 
his lo'wor case letters caused him troublo. See inq this, I 
drew a red line -o two on tfio two blue linos on t!io naoer, so 
as to ni a k e li i in another guide lino. I f o li n f I this to he f^^^.^^.^^^^mM 
n rob loin; the lack of a quiflo lino. Al^>o, I di^rnypf^oc] tliat 
v/iion concon t ra 1 1 nq so hard on forniinn his lot ten' s cortn'Ctly, 
ho nQqlectod or didn't see the blue lines on the paper', ^By 
rnakinq tlio red linos, tiioy fiocafiie fnucfi nior^o vivid and con- 
centration of for' fii i n q t li e lotto r s w a s n o v/ h i s o n 1 y ^ cone e v n * 

^ . / ^ ri has boon i n t r o d u c o d and drilled on the in u 1 t i n 1 i c a - 
tion tables one t!irouqh twelve^ however, his mas^tory of them 
is poor. Constant drill is noedod on thonK \ basic 

skills in addition, su!) traction, in u 1 i t o 1 i c a t i o n , cuu! d i v i d i o n 
are fair. Tfie reason behind this is that ho fias no problem 
in u n d e r s t d n d i n q the c o n c e d t t a u q h t f) u t t hi e difficulty rests 
In the constant inemory loss of his basic facts. Once brought 
to his attefition and reviewed, ho can do the Of^obloins^ suc- 
cessfully, hownver after a 1 arise of tiiMO, ho needs a fresh 
e V i e . 



) is very creative with his fiands. I found that he 
on joys using them in r.a king projects. An exainnle is the 
contact Ijoards. The detailed wirinq \/a s of no Droblein to 
C;..^^=^.^2 He was the first to coniplote, and successfully at 
that, and was willing to help others with theirs. 

i^otivation and interest plays an iinnortant nar^t in T" '^^'3 
ft b i 1 i t i 0 s . That is o n o of the main r o a s o n s no wo r^ k s out so 
well loarning through associatinn. 
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C:;Gde_jrfVl _ _ , -- . 

AgG___ J^J^Gji r;s __ ______ _ _ 

5/18/76" by phone 5/19/76 ^ _ ^ 

2, ChaoooG in original rncoraina/iufjcj cppuonrhi 
(none) 



3» Evf.QCfea Ir^ploncntation: 
(see a 1 1 a c h 0 ci s h c? e t ) 



6 i) 

«• 

o 
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3, 



READ'IflG - At the boqinninr] of tho year, Q^l^^'"-'..Ji was in 
LgvgT'T oT tfifi Scott, Forosiniin Rnaclinn Prnqrnm, ^^ii'.iuft?^^ ^'^^s 
also placed in tha RnrnGdinl Roaciinq Pronrnin with Mr^ . ^h^y,^ 
ShG is cur ran tly in La vol 6 of the roAdinn i)raqrain. iDSI;''"^ 
hns incrcasod tier vocat5iilciry and is ah In to uso wnrd^nttack 
skills for ttiose words she donsnot know. Her coinprehens i on 
skills have incroaGed.. docs tin ve difficulty in 

d i s t i nqu i s h i ng inora than one ineaninq for a v/ord. 

MATH - In Sep,tain!30r t:':XLJ:r3 could not pof^fonn simnle 
addiTion and subtraction v/itliout dirfiruUy. She is currently 
doing 2 and 3 place addition ( w i t li c a r^^ y i m) once or twice), 2 
and 3 place subtraction (with horrowinq once or twice), column 
addition and simple inu 1 1 i p 1 i c a t i o n , \ is learninq to 

distinquish whetfier or not [jorrowinq or carryinq is needed 
at a much faster rate than hefore. She is havinq difficulty 
with monay values, but did well with qrnphs and the beqinning 
concepts of telling time. 

LANGUAGE ARTS^^ is now able to write simple sentences. 

She'' c^i'n^locfk "'up words in the dictiorftry. She can identify guide 
words but d o e s n o t " r o a 1 1 y know how to use them. 1^' i^'^.ti: :3 can 
identify antonyms but iias some difficulty with synonyms and 
hoinonyiiis, f!V^'-^l3 can now do alphabetical order. 

SPrLLIfin - i i^ currrntly dninq seeond nrado spelling* 

HAN DWR I T I fJG - 'V,: . C3 cursive is bncoininq more fluent* 



C'^y/-/ curriculum next year should include: 

PlCADING " t'^. should continue in the ^cott. Fores man 

Read ing Program s probably in Level G or 7. She nhould also 
continue to see Iirs. Sfiay* 

SPFLLIflG " r ^ V '1 should continue workinq on Level 1 in 
Con t i nuo^iS^Proqress in Spelling, plus a spollinq list in her 
a b i 1 i ty 1 e v e K 

MATH - f '^".^ :.\L. 3 program next year should be annroached 
so as to strenqthen those aclditinn and sui* tract ion skills' she 
is currently familiar with. She /.liniild In* i fit rod uced to 
li[;^^ar and liquid I'lea s !j r'eii.fHU s via CfMu.i'ot'' r / r i e n c ^ s ^ 
frAc lions and qeo[::etry. She should ccuiLirnje wor(;inq on 
mu 1 t i p 1 i c a t i 0 n while r e i n f o r c i lui addition and s n ! t r a c t i n n . 
f . . 3 has fiot yet hnd fji vision skills, 



3 . ( c 0 n 1 1 n u rj d ) 

RIl^M'iy^MIilN^ F^^^^ - My rDconimonriation for 

is retention "feyi"Th i/^HIa^'^ is just starting 
to have somn succoss in lior acndoinic subjects. Noxt yoar I 
f 0 e 1 that she will be p 1 u nrj ocj into a situation wh o ro all 
hor con fj donee will bo ties troy od bo c a use the work doos not 
got easier. Her ruading level is Inwer second (irade. Her 
math skills are wealr/and she is still unsure of herself 
when it cones to a inixod oporation workshnets. C' '^y^:^^ 
has difficulty u n de r s t a n d i n q social studies and science 
because her comp reh g n s i nn skills a r^o nn t fu 1 1 y fie ve 1 o pod . 
'py. ' ^"^^c./'-l lanquano arts skills are not third arado leveK 



C; J.^J-'V.)! twice weekj^in jp^son_ or^^v D?ion3 

V:;^IJI3 h^is to bG worked with on an individual basis so Lhat ha 
will not compare himself to others. Math was included in Mrs* 
Low^s area of concentration. I kaep 2 days a week to . 

work on problem areas, fV--''^i^'-!j3 needs Lime to just talk out his 
problems and fertrs. ^ He hcfs jnany outBide worries thai: distract 
him, ^ 



At the beginning of tlie year, '^^V li could not I'cad at all. 
Mow lie can read 60-70% of a page in his re.idtng books, ^With 
help lie has completed levels 3 and '4 in S'-ott forrnujn.^n reading 
Gystems, He iias ceveloped the ability to fsoud out words and he 
alv;ays tries hard. He is less frustrated by rcatling. He still 
has difficulty v/ith spelling, but oun learn to spell a small list 
of \vords if not preGsured by time. His h. iudw ri t iaig 'vkills liave 

(next page) 

PropQifOr Ok: i:h±rs >:(!par^ nUall Blfiu ho%QU, i?lciatm indicate utuHiua. 
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Annual Report 
Page two 



improved slightly, ]ie still has difficulty copying from a 
paper or the board* Each latter must be de fined for^ him. 
He has difficulty staying on the linos. 

His verbal language skills avQ good. In inath he must be 
forced to use concreta objects when solving problcims. He has 
difficulty v;ith place value and number soqufince. 

All his confidence was i/dlled wlienJia wau subjected to the 
GatQo MacC'UnitG 'roatUrig* tent in April, 1 could not gr^t him 
to do anything for days after that. He fclL lie was *\h.unb''* 
I rGCommend he not be given s tandardii^ed tests again. He 
should be tested on an individual basis and verbally. 



I racoinnieiid he continue in the L,D, program and alsOj in 
remedial readin; 
difficult to mac 
really improved. 



remedial reading. r^jvl-'aii^ has shov;n growth in areas too 
difficult to measure. His confidence and his attitude 
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Roa^H-jig^ - Witli hftlp hcts coinplntrsc] Icv^l- H in Santt 

Foreisinan. lie has road onc^ l^ook in levcil 5. !!o is about 
onn yoar below ^rdda lev^l, lie can rn^id nbout 80*i of a 
paga vjritten on a first gnidfi leval. 

Ho n^aads to be taught riiostly in a visrbal manner and 
individual ly , 

Maiji - Very {jri^atio, lie can fio riimpla addiiirjn and ^?ub- 
Li^actian ixiO'^s tjonnrnia inci1:cu:'ialr: ) . lie Tiad no diif1.cu]Ly 
with fractions v/lian I used picturoi^ and uui^Jn p^ul^uKios i^or 
him. Ha had no difficulty doing inu 1 t:ipl i 1 1 on and divi^^ion, 
Ha was also able to work .addition and suburaction v;ith re- 
najning* VJith hr^lp i::ath is on grade lovnl or c1o:-^g . 

Spa 11a ng - Around 1.3 

^ About 2.3 - Ha must be forcnd lo take his time 
arid watch lines* 

Atti_tuda - U'^ually Vfsry good, 

[? L^^::'r.■^raj works best on v.ii^ual t:.isks when lie faals no coin- 
petition frorn otliOr;-;;, He VJorkad with ilia a Ida avai'V day* 
be ];as 'ji.'j'cn}:. v-ilrki. ^;i].iijs a/id r^eincHiiin:' r:^ wiial ha l.u-^an 
told. 

I u:ied the following in- 1 tar i a Is : 

bippincott Paad, v;riaa3 and bis ten ia-'Ov^ r.^^in 
bar rail Murpiiy rlu.aii.cs Kit 
h i ppi nco 1 1 bi li'^'d k^ipar 
b. ap b .ui^f a^- i a L k rs 
'Iconics VJo Use baarn:a^; p.tiiias 



J^Ott For as:;. an Z l or ybook ho: 

'■■Alphabet t.ipes :uri iitk.o:: 
V^.v/e 1 r= r ik ^in} e t s 

Continental - - ^- - 



^eouence a^^r^^s 



r ct r CO p L u a 1 " e \' e 1 o vi u ^ 
a- 1 i s t i 0 1 r ■^a i ri :kj:;:ba r^s 
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/^80._ , 

La noas hrs . Low about h liour ,;;,iuh v/onk. iio doGs not Imvq Co bf3 
as closely supervis=od. Ha h,is assuinfjd rc^aiionriibil ity for ppLtinF 
his work dcnfi. «^ - - = ■ 



3, }l^iozi\n of: in\)\uu(intLit:j.om 

'■ i_h,:i:; beoo/n-a a moro fluent rnndnr. Ho }ms dovfilonmi .nn 

unc.aviitantjinf^ at p/ionicn und Hg Ji/m incruM-nd his inr^hl; vocibvilary 
by 751. Hq has a good attitudo .tboul: hiinnuir niid Jiiij work ^md / 
his school. \[n h^s compl.jtodMlQvals 3 und i| in ScoLt rordsinan ' ' 
r'iciding systnrris. Hg is re.;:dy to begin lovoil 5 next year. . . " ■ 

He can SDfBll nov; w :'rds (--bout; 5 a wonk) Kikon fi>ui:i a nanond ?'rada: ' 
spoiling book, Hi^3 in^nh ^uid ]^-,ndwr-l H nj: -kllb^ ar- on levniT (ne^xt pafi 
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Annual Ruport 

Pago tv/O 

]iG should have no diffioiilty in thoae arenB in third grade. 
I recoifiJiiond ]m continue in tha raading pro^iram. 
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1, niiiALiay. of Coia^OK-Gncfifl hold ^o^oaAf:; Iiy dn'ias)^ _ 



KorG indlvidualizod instruction on a one to one ba<U'3 
Continued ri^rnddial rn/jding proprain. 
Cojitinuod lourning disabiUtiGs Drot?ra)n. 



3, U'jSocbo c?^ 7ivplfinc:nl:ai:i!,on: 

iMprovc/aont in aiglvt voc^bu 1 .ry . ■ Su,nu improvamont in phonc-Kc 
..nalysn^B. Sana ii.provn,,:.-n t (with diroct in;; true f ion ) in finp" 
luoror skillQ urs.ng curBiva wplling. Attitude is sM^ll defensive- 
.na ne,.txye "I ean't do it." Ye, V \ will try if anooura^ad 

%: J •■■■.-,ry poo.- on El .ii.i.u-li.ci bocai^io he l„,oks Ihr. 

i.e., ^5oyc!jo3,Q0iaf; , co'nifS',ilor? j t; or. oh as.', cCc: 
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Page two 



3. soparate annv/t^r ^^hocit. Hig uni^^wnrrs arri nvir'ked in ^ho wrung 
l'n..iaa!5 and ho c^rui^ops [:aycival linoB in ailiniiuts to corPGct 

one inintakG. lie 11 obviourjly fxHin tra lad ancl oi td^ii tills in 
any anpwt^r just to he coinplaCad. So]:ie^ ol;]ii:r l:a-:\:lng should 
bo pi'ovidiifi for him, ; 

lie lac}rs the patiences and intjarra^^t tc cornpletQ coinDlcSM 
cognitivQ activitin^3 on lii^ own but wlien Jniidad on' a fijnall 
^ group^or one to ono ba-ns, lio coiiiplalajs jnany mora !?kllls. 
His diiriraclribi] i i:y arid l.ov/ frut^tralion level I'nvLt hie r^nan 
of conoan craH.on . ; y.'j r...if]in^5 L-vpI. ;]:.j>rcvad from a 
Jevea t(j a 3- l^;vel. 

fn inath 5 he nan sucoen^; f u 1 1 y arid an<I nubrract but complete!^ 
only uijnplo inultiplinat ion anc3 rlivi^^ioji. llo tind^^ it'dirrioult 
to cjornpliUe story problems when lie ]iau to decida which procoss ' 
to do. lie fJoes not know his baiiio facias. More kirill is 
naednd to j:\eJnori ;.:a iha multiplication f.rns. 

His cursive wid.Hng Ib ijnprovin;^ ; with nnooiiranajnent , ha 
Hiiould oontinue^LO i;upx-ove if he la aot prnsBurad 'or hurriad, 

A rearling pre^iOTipt ion should bo yivan to im-].ita chan^ng and 
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A^l^^L JldlMu?? 
G V n a Q „ _ ' ■ _ J 



ITi^aibay of CoaffesroncQS hold ii^youS^Jy by clnCoo) ...^n^__f D. 



2. Ciiaiiijao An original ^ocommfiBdrid cpp5;onch: 

Tha recoiTijnand^tions for f^SSM have beGn rnodifiod so that he has 
hectn using the Brink StroGt RQadar as a '^bassic*' rGading program* 
The CPS spelling kit is used to help IncrGase his sight/sound 
vocabulary . 



fj'/-"^ has progres^sed from a pra-prijj.er l:o und of ri.r'5^t grade reading 
level. His sight vocabulary now ineludo6 munt of the bajsic family 
v;ords plus v/oids from the Bank Striae t Read^^rs, 

His cursive v;riting has, progresfsed from tolrally Illegible to the 
point of being able to correctly and neatly write short sentences* 
His manuscript, has improved to the point that he can now do manu-' 

(over) 

i^e,, naycuolggint: I couunalotrj fcancheCsi ate: 

Teacher J:^ ; ; 
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Annual Sumjriary 



3. saript of a size relatGd to his agG gi^oup* is now 

grasping associating sounds with letters . In the beginning 
of the year 5 he was not able to do tliis at all. lie io asBOci- 
ating beginning and -ending consonants . ^ He is able to identify 
consonant blends tlirougli sound, 

i foel it would to p^^^ ad Vc4Ji to be placed in a 

learning situation next year tliat is vary nU-ucturad and 
one in which he could be taught one to one as much as 
posslblf3. 
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1* >iunbov of CoaJeronccfi hold yiyaciC^ &y cmCaa) 

November l^^MIil^lSiHlHJ^DUE 

ContinUGd modification of spGlling and language program 
to emphaslza word families using short phonetically regular 
words. Less strGSs '.on cursivG writing since this seems to 
confuse ^r^^ ^^nd hinder his reading success. Continued 
individuaT^l.nstruut ion in a sl:rucLured succoss oriented 
program. 



3. Effocto InplooGntatious 

Spelling - v;as given specific word fainilies to study 

for spelling and language skills with Vrn-ied repe L:i L ious 
oral and visual activities to ytrenhtdien liis background of 
recognition of initial ^ middle and final sounds. He avran2,^-B 
individual lettfsr shapes to form v;orc]s and Liien places the 
words in pi^^oper sequence t:o foi^in sc-nU^ncns, I'his helped 
improve liis visual sequentiial ineinury, 

(next page) 
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3. 



^.^1^4"- ~ ^-'^^^^^ placed on cursive handwriting and although 

Mlif^ '-^in form most of the letters he cannot read cursive 
sentences. The cursive lines only confuse him and I feel 
they should not be emphasized. His manuscript is vary neat 
and spaced accurately. 



Mft.lT - fM^^ conpletes moot fourth grade level math and if 
h2.s reauiny Invnl wer'c iinprovnd , lu" s iiial.ii relating to story 
problems would also improve. ;J ^-.Hulaj '<JI /..^d Lul:L-s flu not show 
his math ability because of the nacessary rnadlnji involved, 
lie noetJfj fdirijrtn or Jinr-n for bauic l.jctn'but lie knows the 
procedures for tJie majority of Hth ^viuic maLh Likills. 

Reading - has increased his siaht vocabulai-y and uhonetic 

skills by using the Language Master , Durrell Reading Kit, 
various _ basic reading books and other activities. He beean 
in a primer at the beginning of the year and completed through 
books lor grade one. He is ready to start second grade reading 
material. Remedial reading instruction should be continued. 
A reading prescription should be v;ritton to update changes. 

Recommendations - 

1. Standard i;-:ed tests frustrate him completely v^hen reading 
IS stressed and most times he can not complete the simple 
questions. Standardized tests that would be advantageous 
for Kevin's -^J^^ should only be given U necessai-y.' 

2. ^li.'C?^ 'needs a gread deal of one to one instruction and a 
program of structured activities that allow continuud . 
growth of his self-confidence and enjoyment of reading, 
learning and growing successfully . 
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The rGCo;::]niindat .1 ons woro cnr-ririd oiit riu^ofMnon^u^d * Mv^ , Low 
r*3cor:v]noncled using B.^nk Street Rnada.rs. AfCur soma work in those 
vaafio^s ^ Vie v/orked in Scott ropai^rium (IgvciI 7) tind then joj,ned 
Mrs. Sliay ' s sp.^cia? raajling proup. 



ills orgo ni z a 1: ion skj lis ]\ri\jc 
built up sho'3 , 



III! pi 



I: i 1 1 



nd a 



* 
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Ua 

G r a d g ^ 



1. Wtnnber o£ Conferoncea held (specify by dntea): ^ ' ' ' . ;' 

2* ChanijQa* In oriBli^^il rocommondod appronchi . . \ 

07S^O blf:sGOt avGa of irGaimooa vas that of orya:ii:^atlonal oidlla^ / ■ 

aiiare i;ore no bnBic olmnfjGg iji the ori-;inal raooij.ondntionsp 'ilioi-e i/are . . 

i.odific/itlons .ii-d tho oiehtli ^radG tonji o^Dmiclad on the ba^iic rccQi::.^ondationSp • 



3« Effects of Implemontotlon^ KCi^^ rending c^jprohonsion iscorw^ ^: 
Gatoa Hcninltlo indicatod aaj;.ost a yGar*:5 ?_^rov;th this ^5chcal yoar. ' \. 

^ Ala teachGrs nntf^ an jjnprova^.ont in attitude^ 'and q^.^ality of Lork* r-^ 

crtru^tad to /jot hio a:jf];l;;ninc;Mts dono^ mid to J:ava hln wuvk for class jiont of '\^h 

t}iG tine, lie kept his notaljooks up to dala protty c^inuiL^tontly, %)aciflQ ' 

acadomic sidlls inGludGd uoiton^^ on Inn^niago arbs and nath^ id;:lch need to be- h. h J 

PrG^parW(3^^r 'i;Tria roport shall sign below. PlcasG IndlcatG s ta tua ^ i*^-^ ' : 
l*e*, psychologig t , counselor^ teachGr, etc*: ■ 
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ANH UAL^UHHARY^ PSXCHQLOGICA RKFERRAL (IVK fljj 

Nflma of Student_t;^:j_:^^^ Dn t e^UiLllfo, 

G r a d e ^ _^ ^ 

A S 3 . _ .. 



1. Number of Confarcnces held (spocify by dates) 

_ initial ^n^ ^oa r-^end_i"Mort j n;£_ 



2, ChangGo' In original raconimcndGd appronchi 

Tlioro ^.%iro no basic chcinizos in t)\Q rc^cor:: iondationa^ :uk! g^I --i U caTbinUD to 
need □tructurG airl individunlized l^alp next ye^ir. He lall also ncnd an ' 
adaptiVG prorrajn at the hi^ school to holp him limrn t:rou^;h cwnoi^ate 
axperionCG as mch pooBiblo^ And contimic to nood audio--\rlsual aids, 

3. Effects of Tmplementat ion : -'itJi ti.G axccption of one or tiro riO!Tths 

^■^^Gro S^^^ so3;fjGd loos poGitivcj throui;hout :.iOd;t o.? uliG /earj ff^S^S' attitude 

vas pood* lie TOrked voll and trijKl hard to do the \/^t\z. TIjIs v;aa cunoiatent . f 

both irith RaTbor and his othur olasnrnon tcachai^^* T;;- prcv^iMUS year shf^^/od «h,- ,3 

. .■aasurable gro^rth* Thia yoar Bi;:ht vugabnlary jicruarjod S (^icitcjs) and coiiiprahonsi 
oXm *B ^3roirth# : > y' " V^r. 

PreparGf(a) of this rGport shall sign below, PlanoG Indicate BtatuB^y 
i.e., psychologist, counselor, tGachGr, etc.: 



77, . ■ ■ ■ ■ : 



A3© 



rGGkly^ tlien bi-ucskly until dnd uf ApHl^^^^b^^ 
2. Ch-^noocj o^ialsal rGCcnaciidocI approach 1 C'ri^inal rocomoiidatdon , 
statod begin vdth siniple i;orcls. This tiir-nGcl }^iin olT^ so spacific recOimnDndations 
i/ora j:-odified to using classroom liots and brc^^ak it iloin into oiralo parts for , 
his GpQlling :nd fji[£ht vocabulciry words* Basic recor/ .endations stayod cDn^^tant ^ ^ 
for the classroom toachers^, rnquirnng -^roater auditory input and nudic-mntial aids,; 



as well as individual help and otructure for fi^K 
3, EffactD of XuplanGQtfltiloa I qrcani.^aldonal Oidn/Is arxl his 

hnridKriting in^rovod* = As his ciiraivQ ^jritin.^ jj^^rovod cli-nj^auically^ there uera- • 

no rovarsals or cnnru:^ion of Mppor and lo^/er caisa^ an previousl/ oxliibited*^ 

^; did l:^3ll in areas of Social 3t\idios and SciDnccs^ i:iiich ho ^ras intarayted in. 

It wao roportod that ho ^^fjuosaod" and ^'fillnd in any box'' in his Oat as tGat, It la 
rGCo:;j',onded that jJ^^f-^ ho conntdorad for a rnsourcc rooji planu/;nnt for nc3>rb yt^arj 
PirGp^2r^:c(3) o2 this -apo^n shall oiisa bsio':^. Hcaea Andl^ato etJitiiu^ 



to al.lotr for confj^ rstency of ono toachcirj and ncnn^ 'hjrabi □ ::uructurc. It ?d felt 

that hu v/uuld hriVG h^nerit'Vd /noi^o frOM \\\\^ cP^Sii:Aic^^\.^,' h ^^r■s\\x^v this .^jar (ani tl'iG 

consd^tQncy of his d ' i iHition) i'^;thfir than cc^u- bantly hiJlri;;: tah ni out oC hin claBS 
for ufixjj^mi-tjjnG for roadini- n:jooialie^^ L,j% spocialiut, aidns' hclp^ otc* fl-is 
O only frustratod hljii. 
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78. 

ANNUAL SUHMARY - PSYCHOLOGICAL RKFERnAL (IPR 05) ' \ \ 

' " ■ >.■ ■'. 



Name of Student '^^^ ^ Dace (olgl7(g> 

Grade to ;r;:-:^M 
Age / ^ 



1. Number of Conferences liGld (specify by dates): 



3 Mcotij^os vdth teachers (2 Included j,.:,, fjpc . ) ^ ^^^jiti^l^ d:lscussj.imj ropt*)^ 



2. Changaa In original recQmmended approach^ 

Thero T;ere no basic changos In the bri^inal rocai:i: .endationSj thorG uoro sain 
nodif j.critions* contlnuo to need Gtmnture riiul iiiJi^ddual holp 

and oncoDj'af^GmQnt nGxt yoar* 

should be considered for plaoenent in a resource rcon for next ;^aar# 



3. Effects of Implementations attitulo touard his uork / ■ : ^^/^ 

has injprovedp Hia hmdin^itdng And orQcUiigatiorial nivills have al^o iji^rovodp ^ , , ; ' "j;; 
IJjiile thopG vas no ncasurable [-rovrth last ''aar in rcauin-'j n:I;;ht vocabulary ^ ■ ^ \ 
£;aln(3d *8 this year. He also orc.-ie up in his i'.uth KlaJls, ■ 

Preparcr(s) of thla report shall sign below. Please indicate s t a tug , ^" ^V?'^- 
i.e.s psychologist, counselor^ teacher, etc,: , ' * v> 



Ml 
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ANjiMt SUMMARY ^ ^"iJ^^j^^^^^^JtMMMlL^JJ PR _ff_5) 



Grade ^ 



li Humber of Confarcnces held (Qpeclfy by dates)! 



6 noetd ng G lath tGnchors (g including ^ SpecinliatJ 
2^ Chaases* in origiaal recommeaded approachi 

There were some minor changes ^id modiricationa to approaohGH ulth 
nB (UoGUOsed irLth M» RattoT^ teani of tQacliero and prironts* 



: : ; 



3i nffeccs of TrapleciGntatlon r Tesichors have noted some iiiprovesnent in - " 
gSJ^ reading skills. This is supportQfl by the UlAT tost scores^ aid a ,6 gain ' . 
also in liis sight vooabulaa^y scores on the Gatos Kc^/iritie, Ii .provemant also ; , 
noted in rmth areas, Ila does v;oll mth Rafter^ but not as uell in the ^ " 

rofnilar classroom situation^ ^ . . ^ 

PrcparGr(Q) of this report shall sign below. Please Indlcata atatus, . 
poycholoQlgt I counselor^ teacher, etc.: " - 



80. ' ■.■ ■■ : ,•' 

nana of SC«dent_gi|ilj|2ii2i^ PA£«„.ik.Ili2L.l,. ' 

ggade_ „ ■ ■ -. ' ■ 



X, Ht'inbor o£ Cocf o'-'gucqo hsld Capocify by tlotos) 



■ilioro v;orQ ?5o:nG nodirioations undo vath i:iitlal rucon .cndci fclon* It 

is rcQonu^ondad for next year that bo annnlciared fcr rasourue ix^om placoiaoiit ' 
ao lie nesds grs^t&r DtrLictnrG arm consirtenc}^ of ono toachar. ' . ^ 



haB also boon in the iMfniaijo proor^u- nnd ban h^d e-lrn holp frora aides^ 

3» Effacfco of iDploineQtQtlou ; voHry \:n;Ll fop lUfter^ but ' \ • ^T.: 

there zoqi\s to be little carr;'^-over to the ctliOr clA:j-:irQOi.i toadiors ^sitviations*' ; " . \ "-^^ 

nov;overj thare had b-jjjn no fT^Arth avidcnt tho nrar:iouP yonr^- but this ycar^ ^ ■ 

the Gatos^T-Jcainitie scores indicated 1^2 yoavB i-rorth in si^/it vocabulary^ ■ . \ ' 

and .6 rrovbh in coniprGhensionI Tiiis ±3 a- t^oator -ain ti:An inUGated by . ^ . ■ ; 
the IJIiAT scores* .-^-: 'r- -T^: 

PrGpfir^ir(a) of thio rcporc Dhall oi^n b^jla^^^ Plaaee iudi^tata efcasuL' ^; 



89 



ANNUAL SUtmARY - _PSV^HOJ^O REFERRAL (IPR ff5) 

Hame of Student ^ Pate (o 1 1 I 1 b 



81. - 



Grade 
Age 



!• Number of Confareiices held (specify by dotes) i 

2 (Initial ajid yoar-end ruporting) 5/li^/7i 



2, Changes' In orlg iiial rQcommendcd approach i 

R^coMnGndaiiuni Mere jfiOfUflod and o>cpfmdod» K^J^^ia oontlnuQa to nood 
stracti-^ej individual help ai^ auditory input* 



3. Effects of Implementation: JJ^©.^ mde a full year's fxroirth 

in sight vocabulary and coiprehension, indicated by the Gates Mcainitie scores aiid 

□upported by tho \T\Wl ooores. He jaade j^jains in arl t>i;'iet j.c also, . ; I 



PreparerCs) of this report shall sign below* Please Indicate eta tus , J 
1 . e . s psychologlQ t I counselor^ teacher^ etc.i . ^' - . 
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82. 



Naiae of Student 
Grade 

Age 



MMMjk--g.yi!HARV - PSYCHOLOGICAL REFERRAL (IPR (15) 

L^^^^i^^ ^ Date /glslll. 



1. Humber of Conferences held Capeclfy by d a t e a ) ; 

g (j.nltial, and yaoj-erKi roportjng) (plusj:^^^ .jliune conf.) 

2, Chanoes In original recommendQd approach; 

Tliere mre no chp.rLjGS in the bassic roco]n. .onriati ,=ns. ©Iccntinues to ncsd 
stinjcture^ enGonrayemont, uiideratandlng and individual linlp. 



3. Effects of Implemencatlon : .i+^i =^ v, a ■ i , j 

eittituuo about scnool v/ork and 

herself has iinprovGd. Acadendcally she has gained 1,? :'ccirs -roivth in sicht ' 
vooabulfiry, indicatod by (lates :-;cninitie scorea. 'I'hn \.:^\T scores aTjso indicate 
em.^h in .nil areas, readinc , Gpsllin|, fuid ari.tlL'.-.etic. ' ■ ■; 



" t 



Preparor(s) of this report shall sign below. Ploage Indicate eta tus»''% vi ^i 
i*e,, poychologist , counselor, teacher^ etCii 5. . - 
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DV reports;';. 



:EtT|?PfUi(vis;fj;f, 



! ' 



SODI 



9 0 e 



iSEPIIP.FOTOS 



. AisiitantSupcrinteodeni '' 
Ddiwire Valley School District 



^^'■■■^"'•'also required to certify a ehild.|S learniflg=i''': which demands in absolyteWta 



, .■ diaaljled. This term does not incjyde perspns who refyses • to recoinize their neurolo|ical,' 
, have liarning disorders 'which are' prima^^^^ . . ■ 

■ ' ' .■ ' ' ' -■. f^syltof visual Jearihg or motor handicaps 

iMe nae been a peat deal of local interest in;' : 'mental retardation,' ■emotional factors,' of,'';''problem, ivldenced;by pr writing or difficultv '' ^ 
the learning-disabled child and public school- envirflnmental disadvantage,' . ■ ' %sm body balance, yet read, ipell and do other' 'i 
^ efforuto help liieae youngsters, This article is the ,v ■ Further,'in ascertaining a learning disability, a ; cognilivo problems with ease,' Anpther child may''V ' ' '■ 
■■ first in a series devoted to acquainting the public ' certified school 'psychologist must adminislor la 'have adequate or exeeptiflnal motor skills but have • 
/with what consiltulgs a learning disability ''''.'■^^a'lM Bind or Wedisler intellipncs test, A)'',,'pOQrcoptiveskills. , ■» ' " ; ; 

'I'Uccordini to the Pennsylvania Department of ^''i child must demonstrate average or above average, '/.!' ' . , . , ' ' 
'Education) and what Delaware Valley achool!'';^ , '■ . l-iV Affective problems of altitude^ 

;.Distriet,is,doing to help children with ,sjich,, I ^ learning'' disability is a'handicap whieh , 'i^emanate from such difficyllies, The child realizes ;'' 
disabilities,^ mV; ' ' . ■^ v manifests itself in many ways, Primarily Jt;/^^^^^ . 

■ U dS?f T^'^^^^^^ and psychomator;doniains,:;:Spli|ht demand that he do so, T1,us,.the negative^: [ 
r Ll ^-f f ! ■rf' '^'"^ -^^''''^ ""^^W with auch childrers lack of tiattitudei toward peers, family and school; (If any ' ''^ \ 
l.fiuuot limited 0. the ability 0 reason,' ..academic and look to the school to.4 1: one of us were forced to tackle tasks beyond our ' '' 
rtao, jpe^i or do rnathematicalj,., provide suitable relief, Learning^^ or understanding on a daily basis oyr' ': 



i nSSi r'^'""-'- '^'^'i^' ^rcfld well below pde level more^often than noi^ be twheauhy, either,) Many' UV' 'V 

' "^Hr - "r . , .\ ' ^^^"^^ ^^'""i legibly jnd'''Miich children e5(periencedpficiU in all three areas. ■ : 

•. According to resu a ions devfirtnpi hv ths I , :oYBflr;flnpfleh^^^ , i'^v n,, . „ ^ , , ^. , . , i . . „■ : •! 



npn,hm . f pf ^^'^^'°P^^^5' f^ie-' 'eWceihortattenljonspans., ■ - V -!:r, What Delaware Valley Schnol District is trying''.' <. 
' 0 ,Edycation.„a neurological ',, Because of such disabilities (and many more), ■Ito do to help these children will be explored in a i 

eiamination performed by a licensed physician is ■ they are often,angry and fruslratcil in any system '^' 'subseDUent article ' ' ^ ' . ' ' • 



y 
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APPEND EX E 



84, 



DV reports', 



8 



Is : screen for 



By JOSEPHP.FOTOS v' .' , '; ' . ' ' 
Assistant Supcrinlendent ■ . , ■ , ' , , 

Delaware Vnlley School District - ■ ., " 
■ As lndieated in tJie previous article, learning^iisabled 
children may have a comples series of doficits which 
hmder their progross in school, How do£s Delaware 
Valley School District idc-ntify such children and what 
pcsrsonner are involved In scrooninf and servicing Uie 
learning-disabled? ,, ■ ■ , & =. 

' The^ screening system is adapted from 'the svsiem 
already m use m the district for identifying any special 
, .situation To acquaint each instructor with that system a 
■copy.of the administrative policy labeled 
Adminislrativo Policy Re Psychological Referrals" was 
cistnhnted to each teacher, Tile proctKlurfl Oils pnlicy 
. descntKJS c-onsisLs of teacher ohservations of exf.-ptional 
behavior, verificatipn of the exceptionalities by the 
appropriate principal, referral to and evaliiation by the 
school psychologist with parental permission a 
neurxilogical examination by a physician, nolifieation of 
. the disabihtyCies) to the parents and a prescription for 
romodiation prepared by the psycholcuist and/w the 
learning disabliities specialist leading lo a protfram 
agreed to by the parent. All pre-schpolers arc serened 
for learning disabilities prior to their onlrv into 
Jsmdergarten, . ; 




ng, idisabilitie 



s 



This model 



requires the services of a school J 
Psycho opt, a learning disabilities specialii I ^^ng 
FiHCia ist, resourco teachers (teachors wiUi special 

counse brs, physical education teachers, principals andi 
the assistant superintendent • 'P'^'.^ a"a> 

vii^ f'"*''i'^'« specialist is an'ifinerant. She! 

iMts , ill schools and prepares individual prescriptive' 
remedies for eachchild for the teacher's ImplemenS 

ca^h ■^^''■T™"-^ -^-^ - '''''''' «^ « consulUnt to classroom • 
teachers who are experiencing difficulty either mih the 
sluden s themselves or in Implemontini the 
proscriptions She inainfalns constant contact wiU, \5l 
s hool p,yehalo|isf and the assistant T^uperintendent to 
keep t<,lh appnstnl of the progress of the program 

f, rnte%^l!. r'f •'^''^ specialist cannot* 
H ' . ^ " '^frning-disabled students because of * 

U^^^! t "'"f ''^s f""e constraints, resource 
tf _chers furnish prescriptions for classroom teachers , 
and act as considtanis to classroom teachers in tlS 1 
rc5pi.^c;uve ^^cIux^ls. ^ ^ . j , ^ . 

TJe ncrt article svill dearwith a delineation of otherl 
,se.v,rt.s not expanded upon previously and a specific 
sample of how Uie Delaware Valley Sc!k>o1 IJistric^ 
mpkment^ model for helping learning^isabled 
children cope w ith the schMl t-nvironmont ' 
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Oy Veports 



•r' 



MatQ^&rfMabilifY 



r- By JOSEPap.FWOS . ^. ^ . 
;'^Anslitnnt Sop^erlntuudcntofFchc>oIi ^ ' 
\ pd^ware VaneySchwIDIilrici - ' i '^ 
u.." As indicated in^ the 'previous nrlicle^ 
there :ire^ several poople who provide 
y <^ei^lcc;s for ]c^mlng=disabled children. 

. Specifically, that arUcle dtscribed the 
^"■';serylces provided by .the learning 
dl^abiliti0s; spedallst\and ''re'smirce 
teadiers. This artlcle'ldenUnei othep; 
; ' Services nnd personnel/ ^.-^ ; , ' 
■ Hid 'School psychDlegist evaluates 
c/ich learning^l^bled student or one 
^^thoygbt to be learninf disabled. She 
\ makes an aescssrnont of dencits, makes 
^' prescnptidns where appropriate, tneets^ 
; vnth parents, supe'rvlsei due process 
prDcedures, follows the progress of.= 
L, children in (he individualised prDgrarns 
5^ 'and 'teeps^focorcb^of nil studeiit'data/ 
Frecjcntly, she mo^Ls with the learning 
. disabllific5^Fptdalisl and reports to the 
a^5i?L3nt. 'ijp^Tintendent . .^d = the 
^ ^ Fup'-rintendcnt. . ' 
; Class ^room , teachers, phy?Icn1/ 

educsticin;, specialists and 
, paraprafesslonals Jmplement the 
. prescTiptians* prnp^^red by' r^^source 
^,^te:irh?rs \xjX Ihe^ !f:;;rn'ng f:U:ibiUtie3 
:^^^pvci:UIst 7T;oy D::n-:iiniuv.te dirL-ctly 
wifh the Vcr'^yurce U'^^h^r or pp-ci;3list 
Jn relation to the p^.>^r;un for ench 
■1carnin£K]if:^bk'd rhild in their charge/ 
Teachers file quarterly reports 
asijeising the progress of each Ftudent 
m terms of the prescriptions and , 
provire nny additional informati^^n 
robtive Id f :u6nt b-hizviv^rrrfonnance. ' 
Guidjince counselors callect hII. 
* pertinent quarterly evalu:.Uve data imd 



forward copies of tliese to the school 
psychologist retiilning the originals for 
student folders in the building. They 
^ ,coordinate^ conferences initiated by a 
teacher, parent or spcclniist relative to 
pupil perffirmaQCe. . Ref>orts of 

such conferences are filed In 
appropriate student files and copies ^cnt 
to t)ie school psychDlQi^ist. 

■ Principals monitor aspects of the 
program as it affectj ^ludentj in their. 
: jurisdiction. They are present at' 
conferences Involvinf learning^lsabled 
children/' They are responsible for 
; follow^hrough of the screening,^ 
JinplemenUitioo and re|>6rt phases of 
theprogram, . ^ ' ^ ^^.r ^ 
,;.^The assistant 'seperlntentfeni - 
monitors ail aspects of the program 
; throughout the district. He provides in-^' 
service opportunUies for ?cUff education' 
, in Icfirning disabilities. He dovlsas ' 
ndinlnl^trative, prck?edurvs nece^^ary 
for proi^ram development He reports to^^ 
the staff, the p a r e n t s the 
Superintendent and the Board of 
Education relative to the program's' 
progress. He conducts ' surveys . and 
forn-ubtes qpeFtfonnalreS to facilitatiB 
f .ich cvinimunfcatinn; He is Involved 
. y.ith an evaluation coni;>^inent Which^ 
xi'j^M^.?.^^^ the ^drvngths and wD^nnc^^^cS . 
of the current program and he .suj>yests 
modiflcatlDns as a resultofparentj staff 
snd student data input. * r ^' - " 

TTiOse, then, are the pKr-oj^le i^vo]vc^d in 
this prc^r;im. A sub^.-iiient article will ^ 
d-^ril^ how r-»-\.:.re Vallev ScbCKsl 
Dislriet dellN . . ^; 'he^^ s-s^ivices in^a 
typical situation. .. ' 



Ai'ri::uirx e 



DV reporfs . • 

School's staff fogother on disabiiitiQs 



. mi:n,^rQ V^neyScLco! Dhtnci 

J As describe in the j^revjoys article- 
there are mrny poople involved in 

. tiOlivenng s-rviccs to a^chHd \Aih 
looming diAnhUiiitiB. This ^rtirle 

An oh/mcntatT te/icher experjoncps 
diffiailty with a fourth-grhd^ chM who 
is inattentive, disrup.^^i; and 

this sitt?;3tiun to the atTenti'jn of iha 
huUdlng priiiciral by rn^.ins of n writt^-n ^ 
re;*ort dvscrlblnf the child's bc-h^vlor. 
The principal verifies the teacher's' 
aberrations adding her own comments 
to Uie report, A referral is made to the 
schnol psychoIoiiFt. The rtvfurral is 
Pigned by the paronts prior to 
psychological screening. The 
t/^AdiDrrlnclpal report is ff;rwardL:<i to 



the psycho]c%i^t along wiUi the referral/ 
. Ti\Q school psychclogisi administers a 
Wechsler inteingence'test and a Wide 
Range AchlGVtment Test. Tsm rhild 
re£;!st^^rs a^ove averane in [ntcllj^rnce 
but the WRAT scores in rcadlnfi 
spoinng and arithmetic are t^o or more 
yuars bduw grade level. Tlie dnld is 
rcl^rrud to a neurolojist for further 
tci^ting. llie neuroio^^ist finds cvidrrjce 
of brain d^nia^e. . . 
T!.c? p:ycbo1r.^Ist, fhc !(:;.rn:ng 

^p-ci:Ji^t r-d nil ofhnr si-Mf 
dirvctly d?livi^Lhg £ v;jc:;3t:u:'al r^rvlc-s 
to tlie child meet ^viLh i}\Q p^rentCs). An 
agreement is reached sr^Hiifyinf how 
Oie present prnfram will be altered to 
remedy the cited deficits for the 
ba^r^nce of the schiK)! year. Tiils rp^^Mfic 
progrum cntHlIs the 5iL:rvlres nf a 
reading specialist, a learninf 
disabilities specialist. 



paraprofessionals, the physical 
CfdyGation instructor and the classroom 
teacher. Tlie loci of instruction mclude 
the regular classroom, the reading 
lijbvr/itory and the g)^mn;^sunTi. 

Quarterly reports by 'each staff = 
mcmbc:r are filed v,ith the principal. A 
copy is for\rarded to the school 
psycholgist llie child*s profram Is 
adjusted (if necesnary) in light of the* 
qn^rlerly reports or communjc^tioa 
bot>7c*^n cl^^rifcom teachers, parents or ' 
sp^?ci;Uists indicating that such 
adjustments are neccr^ary. 
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■- * 

Umon GAZtTTE, pm Jjm. H ' " 



' DV reDorts ■ " ' - ' ' 

- 1 * . ^ 

■U.Sfijslyin dmabillfim. prQgmm 



^* r Tn\5 Is tte 1^ of a serial of arUcto 
. davoled to the Mmnire Valley Sd^^^ 

^ ppfTOnnel snd a saiiiple sHti^UDn were ■ 
dlccHSsod. Some cv^^i^Um pra^iirm 

. ^inora comprt^tensiTely with the ^ 



it is fa cjteraUoiir s-iti B^iliiaHon ji' 
-MSJir-apf M that n projtct dan not 
procc:«J loo fisr vyif^^cnit fidjustmentj if 
sucb.adjnslmcnts cnn improva a 
project, asrmnative evaluition invglvia 
fmdtnas end- rKtimniw-Lrfatfoiis of tJie 
t3x:c!t!'io;l c'n pniact^' . ' ; ■ . , ■ ■ 

fU miKal year. It hsa hsan carefully 
.; M.ij rt. O- alxsd vriUu.; slvff . ^-n.f.,- 



stodenU' . ■ !;taiiaard?v:yl 'fkst r.;'.al(j 
analyzing . Ind[%-idiial tc-sb Htm try the 
schDoI psycL-oIoglBt, ■ andf cn.iIv-inB 
FH'ront and staff end-of-the year 
quMfJonnatrQ rcsponsea: A FW Report 
to i^is SupamtiMdantof Sc^m!s*m^ the 
Eo-rd of ^ EduMiioii, sWU iBcIr-de a 
rampre^ajisjvij hX-itaiy of'lhls i,ror,'rfljn 
reconameidaUona the iWE-77 

i I:wouId Tihb^to'SrtiBnjid the 

-n<,2S who luiva «-ntrPj;-?j.-il t^jir 

cnilrfrtn in this rij«rwt ^liat effcl mil 
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APPKNDIX E 



WIDEjU:sGE ACHIi^EMElJT JTKST SCOHES FOR 



R ^ Rending 
S - Spelling 

A ^ Arithinetic Initiril May ^JunGj 1976 Kc^t: Gain/LORS nontliii 

Scoras Scovos in 

ProgUciin 

Student Grade R S A U S A R S A 



1. 4 3.8 2.7 4.2 A.S 3.2 6.7 1.0 0.5 0,5 3 

2. 4 2,5 2.5 3.9 3.5 2,9 3.9 UO 0,4 0,0 10 

3. 4 2,7 2.2 3,0 3.0 2,5 4.5 0.3 0.3 1,5 10 

4. 3 2,0 2.0 2,4 2,3 2.5 3.2 0,6 0^5 0,8 3 

5. 2 1.0 1.2 1.0 1.4 1.5 2,4 0,3 0,3 1.4 8 

6. 2 1.2 ^ U9 1.8 2.6 0.7 - - 8 

7. A 2.5 2.5 2.5 3.3 2,9 4.2 0.8 0,4 1.7 8 
S, 4 1,7 1.7 2.6 2.0 2.2 3.0 0,3 0.5 0.4 9 
9, 4 NO SCOR^^S 2, 32. 54. 5 - - S 

10, 4 2.0 l.S 2.1 2.5 2.3 2.2 0.5 0,5 0.1 10 

U, S 6,6 5.5 6,1 7.3 5.5 6.1 0.7 0.0 0.0 3 

12. G 3,3 3.2 3.9 3.2 3.0 5.3 ^ (0.1) 0.2 1.4 .10 

;3. 5 2,7 2.5 3.0 ^ 3.1 3.0 4,3 0.4 0.3 0,9 5 

14, 6 2,4 2.0 3.0 2,3 3.0 3,4 0,4 1.0 0,4 10 

15, 6 5.5 3.3 3.6 5,6 3.0 3,4 0,1 (0.2)(0.2) 10 

16, 6 2.1 1,5 3.0 2,2 2,3 3,2 O.l O.E u.2 i 10 

i 

17, 5 2.4-3.0 3.3 2.9 3,5 0.9 - 0.9 3 

IS. 5 1.7 3. 3 3.3 3.9 3.7 A.i 2.2 0.4 1.2 10 
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PROGJUI-i 



V ^ Vocabulary 
C = Curr.prancnHion 



Men t:h*3 
:<ot in 



May 1975 :^ay 1^76 Gal- /Loss Pro^-rain 





Gradja 




C_ 


V 




C 




y_ 






X. 


4 


3.0 


4.3 


4. 


7 


2 , 


7 


1. 7 


„ 


3 


n 

• 




2.5 


1.8 


4. 


1 


3. 


1 


1.6 


1. 3 


.10 


3. 




2.0 


2.1 


2. 


3 


2. 


1 


O.S 


0.0 


10 


U. 


3 


1.3 


1.5 


2. 


7 


2 . 


6 


1.4 


1. 1 


3 


5. 


2 


1.3 


1.4 


1. 


5 


2. 


0 


0. 2 


0.6 


8 


6. 


2 


1.6 


1.6 


1. 


7 


2. 


4 


0,1 


0.8 


■ S 


7. 


/♦ 


1.9 


2.5 


2. 


0 


3. 


4 


1.0 


0.9 


8 


8. 


4 


1.5 


1. 7 


2. 


8 


2. 


3 


1.3 


0.6 


9 


9. 


4 


1.3 


1. 7 


2. 


0 


2. 


1 


0.7 


0.4 


8 


10. 


4 


3.9 


3.1 


5. 


a 


4. 


S 


1.9 


1.7 


10 


1 1 . 


S 


6.6 


5.1 


6. 


2 


6. 


0 


CO.'T)) 


0.9 


3 


12. 


s 


3.6 


2.9 


4. 


4 


3. 


7 


0. s 


0.8 


10 


13. 


5 


6. S 


3.7 


Inv. 


slid* 








5 




6 


2.0 


2. 1 


2. 


Q 
U 


2. 


2 


0.8 


0.1 


10 


15. 


•J 


i.S 


A. 5 


. 


1 


lAvni i 


0.6 




1.0 / 


16. 


G 


2.0 


2,3 


3 . 


2 


2. 


9 


1 .2 


0.6 


10 


17. 


5 


2.5 


2.7 


3. 


9 


3. 


9 


1.0 


1.2 


ft 
u 


IS. 


5 


2.9 


3. 3 


4, 


S 






1.9 




10 
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Dt?lciwavo Vnllcy SclKKil jUstrlct 
105 W. CnthQirlnG Street 
Mllford, PA 1B337 



IN-SERVICE EVALUATION ;!.\RCH 5, 197 6 
LEARNING DISABILITIES - ELKMKNTARY STAFF RlSPOK^ES 



1. Tha orgaiiiEatlon of the workshop Excellont 
was I 



7 6 
18 16 



Poor 

5 4 3 2 1 
9 2 2 



2* The objectivas of the 
workshop were* 



3* The work of the coiiBulf.ant (s) 
imsi 



4- The Ideas and actlvlules 
presented were* 

5. Th€ scope (coverago) imst 



6. liy attendance at this 
v/orkshop should pcuve: 



Clearly EvlduuC- 

I i i i 

^ . 23 8 11. 1 

ExcollunC 

1 S 5 4 

23 11 9 .1 

Very Iiitorestlug 

I i i i 

24 10 7 4 

Very Ad aqua c a 

7 i 1 i 

12 14 U 7 



3 
3 



3 
1 



3 
1 



Vary Beneficial 

7 5 5 4 3 
19 9 10 3 4 



V/igue 



Poor 

1 

1 

Dull 
1 



Inadequate 

I 

1 

No Benefit 

1 

1 



7p Overall, I conrilder this 
wor!i"jhop : 



rixcell . nC 

7 G 5 i 3 
19 12 10 4 T 



Poor 
1 

T 



8. Do you feel a need for additional 
inforiaAtion about the topic? 



Yes 2, No 
lO 4 



3. m 
3 



SXRO> ^ F EATURES 

Provided what to look for re LD In the clan'i:oom* 1 

TnCerestingi 4 ^ 

?ertin*itit Inf or^AaC:lon : 5 

Claar explanHtions s 2 

Sheets and f il\tst ips i 9 

Role Playing: 1 

Tha lecturar/lGCturer ' s pieSGntation * 6 
The opening activity i 2 
All parts/ variety of nctivltleg- 2 
None^ 1 

Recognition of LD, child i 1 
Vary Knowledgeable girl 2 2 
Betteir than the majority ve've hads 1 



ErJc 



iUO 



7 A. F 91. ■ 

Page 2 - ElainGntary Ranponsas to Lnarntng Diunbllirles 

WHAKER j;K^\TURHS 

Not enough titnei 7 
Group Coo lax^gef 1 

Difficulty In hearing what others said." 1 

Libvaty not the best location for such a largo gLOupi 1 

Practical compensations; 1 

Disjointed^ little ispeclflc Inf ovulation; 1 

Too genoral for teacher as 2 

Loss lecture and more activities: 

Nona: 4 

Wiat to do In claBaroom for LD child i 1 

Not auough knov;icdga of specific neads for district; 1 

Some tenchsrs neeLied not to be very interested and were disruptive at tlines! 1 



Well presanted and provided additional inforinationi 2 
Good program r 1 

Need materlala/ldeaa to use for Individual problem areas r 4 
Loved it I 1 
tforthwhile: 3 
We need aore: 2 

Enjoyed the program and learned a gtciat denli 1 

Leader helpful and plcas.intf 2 

Too much talk about specific teats i 1 

Our district LD specfrLlist has told us evoryuhing this one dldi 1 
Suggestions idealistic we need nora helpi 2 
Excellent/Fiintastici 2 

1 really feel I've gained from this speaker ^duae for my class: 1 
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Dolnwnra Vrillcy Schnol Dlatirlct 
105 W, Cattharlno Strent 
Milford, PA IS137 



IN-SKRVICE HVALUATION MARCH 5, 1975 
LEARNING DTSABILITIKS - HIDD7.E SCHOOL STAFF HKSrONSES 



1, Tha orgMiilKaUion of the v^orkrahop • KxcellnnC 

vms: Z % ^ £ 

19 9 9 1 



2. The objectlvog of the 
WQrk:^hop waref 



Xha '7ork of tho consnltAnt (f?) 



4. The ideas and actlvitios 
pLetvented v^etvei 



5, The scope (cuveraga) 



CI o a r 1 y Evident 
7 



5 4 



KxcgIJ f?nC 
7 



13 14 9 2 
6 



5 ^_ 



16 14 7 

V e r y I n t e r it n ting 

I 6. 1 4 

13 14 9 2 



V(tcy Adequate 
7 



6 5 4 



10 11 12 3 1 



•.■orkr.MOp nhould pvuve* 



Vauy al 

7 6 5 4 3 
9 if 9 1 1 



7, Cvarall, I roiisid^ir this 



8p Do you feal a nOQd for c^dditlonnl 
inforiratian about the topic? 



Exuallcnt 
7 



5 5 4 3 



9 1/9 8 2 
'31 3 



Slr-ONG F£AiUs^%S OF \:0 



iO? 



Id^^ntif yln5/r^:icQ-^;>:» Ing LD. chlTd: 4 
InfoC^native : 4 

Varlc^ty of iincbnl qur^B Lo coavey Inforr.nnlont 3 

?'!\da ^^o :i.;rf3 a^^^ra of i.y ^tu^^u .rs' n*^^^^'3^ 2 

r^:onlTnnU ^•rtn'' □ (r il.^Htiirip, h.-r^doutSj u'C.): 1.1 

nal*...<:nt, wall ^^Lt-^airad: 6 

Gave a C'^^^d, ba^lc uadanstandlng of LD' 1 

^aB^^^ning activityi 2 

The Instrucf.or: 5 

T .ji^/at lig what tha-^a ^iu l-ait^ f^/ra up a^^f rr^t and hcn^ I r^nn h<^Ip: 
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WEAK FKA1:URkS OF V^OKKSilOP 

Ono of our Adr:i strnUornp PnycholoijlBt or pernona uho t-\k'i cntG of i t fn our 

district uliould hava bc^an hcn:e to anowor additional que?3tioa*3i 1 

LittJ.a tluit iirm ha nnod by a tuaciior v/lth 30 QtliaLa to Moruy ab;>ut' 1 

KorG in clai3t3VCQ^:i procaducps could liavo bi^'an pVt^J3»?nti"'d ' 2 

Tloie too ;;jorti 5 

Too mnch lac tut ill 1 

Too large a yroupi 1 

Did not exptain our dif5tvlct*s proc^nlu v us And policies nn tha LD ?5tud.:nti 1 

i?o ccncrcta Idrjas for cr atnnC -iraaB^ 1 

Uliat uoes OIK- do to c*^^^ 'i-^P tliljJ d^i^^:^ic^:?^ 1 

fl*2^\di\)% laok of Iviturfj-il: and invnlvn^^nt of -^abia of tlin to^^oliara oicCi^pt for a 
f^v '^loaded" qu^otloa^: 1 
TlU^dL:^quat:G fan lilt ins I 1 



One of tha b.ji5t/bc?r tor in -:atvice nrogr^ -is ^Kuog I'va bo^/n herei 2 
Vory nf^i:io Ul/l: ilpful^ 2 

:^0w 1 v;lll ha XAOic ^^vncs of ^■';::;;a of Liy nrMdrintu vbo liavn this pi/oblom* 1 

Lookod £^OQd-;^oundad fino, but wJll It bo Jv^n] u. .-i tod in Ihjili 1 

Cood/vHCy goud* 4 

Coa'julcrmt was jnt<^ oast lug I 3 

Faxrly/conaidoirnbly Inf o^,iJa tivG i 2 

Tn^tvuotor olnnonnt nad -aL.y to llnton to ^ 1 

'T-i r^^d'ViJ'^a l^^lpi Aot only with bD'a but otluiic pioblr^rifi r^^s wall: 2 
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Doiawava Vnlley School District 
105 W. Catbarine Street 
Mil ford, PA 10337 



IN-SEHVICE EVALUATTON MARCH 5, 1576 , 
LEARNING DlSABlLItlES - HIGH SCHOOL STAFF RRSrO!?SES 



1, 



4. 



The organlsaclon of the workshop Excollcnt 

if .17 



Tha objectives of the 
workshop wcrei 

•fha work of the conaultanc (g) 
was: 



Clparly EvidanC 

7 6 



The ideas and activities 
presented uere; 



S. The scope (coveraae) was; 



6. Ky atnenilance at this 
workshop should prove; 



5 
3 



10 15 11 



Kiicellant 

I i 1 

15 17 4 

Very Inturcstlng 

7 5 5 

12 18 4 

Very Adequate 

X 6 5 

6 13 13 

Very Bftueflcial 

7 i 5 
7 11 13 



4 
1 



4 3 2 



4 
2 



4 

4 



3 2 



Poor 
1 



Vague 
1 



Poor 
1 



Dull 
1 



luadequiite 
1 



No E'lieflt 
1 



8. 



0-v'erall, I conaidfir this 
^.'orkshops 



Do you feel a need for additional 
J.nforoatlon about the topic? 



Kxceilent 

7 6 5 
10 15 id 

1. Yea 

35 



4 

1 



3 2 



Poor 
1 



2. No 

i 



ST RONG F E ATORfiS_ SOOKKSllOP 

Good variety of fflaterials: 8 
Good organizatloni 2 

Lecturer vary cQ^.petiuit/knowladacable ■ 7 

Placing us in ait\uitlona vliich hava us idanUtfy wUh clilldi;en: 1 
Statlstlns on LD: 1 * , 

Diagnosing/recoauizlng LD snudrrats : 3 

Excellent prasGnKation/nxccUcnt consultant: 7 y 

Speaker very Internstlng; 3 

Gave ideas to cope with child's problom- 4 

Good teaching techniqiKja GiTiploycd: 1 

Good ev;plfinatlon of topic: 5 

Definition of LD-wss good: 1 

Sincerity of consultant: 1 - , ^ i ' f 

. The need for undersUandins and compassion for the LD child. Ihis is .L.'C.-^.'.ns 

^ tr.dny teachers: 1 
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Page 2 - High School Responses re Learning Disabilities 



95. 



WEAK FEAT URES OF WORK SHOP 

Need more speciflcg for classroomi 2 

>*ore Information ra help wa can f^et in district i 4 

Queatton of lU Involvement and how we can got rnore help not answered properlys 2 
Follow'-up by district personnel as to our progress i 1 
She seemed mean at firsts 1 
Not enough time I 3 

Program seemed geared to an LD teacher i 1 

GEHERAL COMMENTS ' ' 

Thla was the best/one of the best In-servlce presentations we've ever had! 2 
We need to learn more In this areai 2 ^ 

I feel that there is a need for LD personnel and this Is all that the workshop 
accomplished; 1 

Leader covered questions well; 1 

High School teachers can not evaluate LD students because of general lack of 
reading skills and basic skills i 1 

This district *s performance in helping LD students Is very poor. Specialists from 
Che lU are not usedi 1 

I feel much more adequate in the areai 1 

Consultant should have been provided with DV's policy: 1 

Very Interesting and beneficial sessioni 1 

Most informative - possible work^up for elementaryj middle, high school levels 
independently I 1 

Obvious that if one does what he should do for these children, we need help: 1 
It helped make a seemingly useless day worthwhile i 1 
Enjoyable and Infortiiatlve^ 1 
Quite good: 2 
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